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Is the Liberal-Arts College 
Doomedr 


By JAMES L. McCONAUGHY 


Certain Precautions Necessary to Save the Liberal Arts for 


| All Students of Collegiate Level 


E ARE witnessing today 
the “twilight” of the four- 
year liberal-arts program. 


This is true statistically, and in the 
expressed opinions of educators. Per- 
haps the day is not far distant when 
such four-year programs will be con- 
fined to a few institutions, located in 
one section of the country. Whether 
this will be an educational advance or 
retreat deserves thought. 

American higher education began 
with the liberal-arts program; largely 
by chance this developed into a four- 
year course. Technical and _pro- 
fessional education came later, built 
upon the liberal-arts foundation. 
The last quarter-century has largely 
changed this, and today American 
education appears to be definitely 
heading away from the traditional 
four-year liberal-arts course. 
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College enrollment has increased 
some fourfold in two decades. The 
increase in liberal-arts enrollment, 
however, is small. The “boom” in 
collegiate education, partly resulting 
from the World War, brought in 
students anxious for the immediately 
practical, to whom four years of 
liberal-arts study often seemed a 
waste. State-supported institutions 
found legislatures more responsive 
to the development of utilitarian 
courses and departments and schools 
than to the development of those 
concerned with literature and general 
culture. Privately endowed univer- 
sities too often devote their energies 
and wealth to the improvement of 
professional and technical training, 
leaving the college to drift along with 
little improvement or attention. 

The four-year liberal-arts course 
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has a greater enrollment than any 
other type of higher education, but 
the enrollment in liberal-arts courses 
is slowly decreasing. In the state 
universities, usually, the liberal-arts 
enrollment among Freshmen shows a 
decrease. Last year the following 
institutions showed a definite drop 
in liberal-arts enrollment: Cincinnati, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Northwestern, 
Ohio State, and Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis. At the University 
of California, the total enrollment 
grew II per cent, but the enrollment 
in liberal arts increased only .4 per 
cent. In many of our largest and 
most notable universities the liberal- 
arts enrollment is considerably less 
than half of the total student en- 
rollment; this is true at Chicago, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, Tulane, and Wisconsin. At 
Columbia, Cornell, Illinois, Johns 
Hopkins, Nebraska, and Northwest- 


the liberal-arts enrollment is 


ern, 
less than one-third of the total 
enrollment. At Ohio State it is only 


one-sixth. In 1933, according to Fed- 
eral statistics, 75 per cent of all 
Freshmen took liberal-arts courses; in 
1936, 69 per cent. 

The great personages in our recent 
educational history have not devoted 
themselves to the problem of the 
liberal-arts course. A recent writer 
goes as far as to say that the influence 
of Eliot and Dewey will some day 
be recognized as “‘ misleading” because 
it led us away from the ideal of liberal 
culture. Eliot, Angell, Butler, Jessup, 
Gilman, and Coffman will be justly 
remembered for leadership in uni- 
versity progress; one searches unsuc- 
cessfully for significant evidences of 
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their leadership in the college of 
liberal arts. Two exceptions may 
be noted: Wilson, whose plans for 
strengthening the undergraduate four. 
year course at Princeton were largely 
nullified by Dean West’s successful 
scheme for university progress; and 
Lowell, who for twenty years gave 
real attention to the four-year pro. 
gram of liberal arts, and contributed 
greatly to its improvement. Har. 
vard’s plan of general examinations 
at the end of the college course was 
probably the most significant single 
advance in the liberal-arts program 
for a decade. Lowell’s influence is 
also seen in the requirement of four 
years of liberal-arts training for ad- 
mission to the stronger professional 
schools. He strengthened the Mid- 
western colleges by the stimulus 
resulting from the Harvard exchange 
with Beloit, Carleton, Colorado, Grin- 
nell, Knox, and Pomona; but the tide 
was going the other way. 


ODAY, the four-year arts pro- 

gram is really significant only in 
certain eastern and southeastern en- 
dowed universities; in a few strong 
colleges—for the most part in New 
England; in the women’s colleges; 
and in a pitifully few endowed colleges 
west of the Alleghenies. 

In the Midwest, if I correctly 
interpret present tendencies, all the 
evidence is pointing toward the sub- 
merging of the liberal-arts program. 
In state universities the college is no 
longer the heart of the institution; 
liberal arts are quoted at a decided 
discount. Cynics now call it occa- 
sionally “the college of liberal arts, 
et cetera” or “the college of miscel- 
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Janeous arts.” A recent University 
of Illinois catalogue devotes 9 pages 
to the College of Liberal Arts, chiefly 
outlining pre-professional courses, and 
117 pages to description of professional 
courses; less than a third of the 
enrollment is in liberal arts. For a 
few years Wisconsin provided for a 
few students, largely recruited from 
New York, an Experimental College, 
in which classical literature and life 
were studied to aid in the under- 
standing of today—but that is ended 
now. The faculty of another state 
university, disturbed at the drift 
away from liberal cultural courses, 
developed an interesting curriculum 
in this field—and not a single student 
ever elected it! 

At the University of Chicago inter- 
esting things are happening influ- 
encing the rest of the American 
collegiate world, whether we follow 
the reforms or not; none, however, 
results in a stronger four-year liberal- 
arts program. The development of 
junior and senior colleges at Chicago 
really makes the liberal-arts course a 
two-year affair. Promotion by exami- 
nations passed, irrespective of time 
spent, often shortens this period still 
further. For most students the senior- 
college course is definitely professional. 

The future of the endowed liberal- 
arts college west of the Alleghenies is 
not rosy. When the universities, 
intentionally or not, minimize the arts 
program, the small college finds it hard 
to convince its students, boys particu- 
larly, that four years so spent are wisely 
spent. The orgy of developing state 
teachers’ colleges has brought in an- 
other wholly professional-school com- 
petition. Junior colleges, sometimes 
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adequately equipped to give liberal- 
arts training—and more often, not— 
are another cloud on the horizon. The 
two-year ““General College” very sel- 
dom influences its students toward 
liberal culture. 

These threats to the liberal-arts 
college have caused many privately 
supported colleges to establish their 
own professional departments and 
schools—business and teaching most 
often—thus dissipating their resources 
and weakening their position as strong- 
holds of liberal training. Speaking 
at a recent meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, commenting upon 
the tendency of liberal-arts colleges 
to give courses in teacher training, 
commerce, library science, physical 
education, journalism, and the like, 
Norman Foerster concluded: 


[If liberal-arts colleges] wish to go in 
for more and more trade or craft training 
and thus become servile rather than 
liberal . . . the four-year liberal colleges 

. will not only cease to exist as liberal 
colleges, they will cease to exist at all: 
they will be overwhelmed by ever-larger 
state universities and ever-multiplying 
two-year colleges. This is already hap- 
pening; the four-year liberal college is 
moribund. 

The desperate problem of the small 
colleges today is not that of recruiting 
students, but that of showing why any 
students should enroll. Can the colleges 
find a good reason for living? Can they 
hereafter regain the hopefulness, the de- 
termination, the vitality which attended 
their birth under the midwifery of the 
pioneers ?! 


Nor does the example of foreign insti- 


The Liberal Arts Curriculum,” North Central 
Association Quarterly, XII (July, 1937), p. 45. 
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tutions brighten the picture. Higher 
education in Europe today is intensely 
utilitarian; liberal culture is of daily 
lessening concern. In the lands under 
dictatorship, the great liberal tradi- 
tions of yesterday are already gone; 
one studies in their universities only 
to get an immediate job, and thus 
serve the state. In England, too, 
professional training is dominating the 
older liberal programs. The newer 
universities all glorify the practical 
course at the expense of the cultural. 
Even in Oxford and Cambridge fully 
half the students are studying the 
professional subjects. 

Is this an overly dark picture? 
Perhaps I am wrong in my feeling 
that higher education still needs the 
four-year liberal-arts program. Per- 
haps the Middle West is right in the 
tendency to shorten it to two years, 
and the East (and the occasional, 
really strong college elsewhere) is 
“behind the times” in viewing with 
alarm and regret the submerging of 
this traditional four-year program. 
If, on the contrary, such a liberal- 
arts course is needed, what can we do 
about it? 


IRST, we need wise propaganda. 

If we are not to drift to the 
complete elimination of the liberal 
arts, some Moses must be found. 
Denunciation of current trends is less 
to be desired than positive, clear- 
headed, wise planning. Otherwise, 
the college program will become the 
“plaything of American higher educa- 
tion.” Foerster, in his recent thought- 
provoking book of essays on The 
American State University, reaches 
this conclusion for his final sentence: 
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“The key to educational reform jg 
the college of liberal arts.” If 80, 
where are our wise reformers? We 
have able leaders of thought in every 
phase of professional education; we 
have university administrators of 
great ability; but who is concentrating 
on the college and its future? In our 
scheme of things this is left to deans; 
presidents have larger problems to 
solve. The university soon lures the 
promising college president. In our 
professional schools for the training 
of teachers and school executives, who 
is thinking hard on the place and 
future of the college? 

The leaders in the field of pro- 
fessional training may be blamed in 
part for the apparent vanishing of the 
liberal-arts college. Probably such 
liberal subjects would be wasted on 
thousands of today’s enrollment in our 
higher institutions. For the ablest, 
however, greater professional success 
will come if such training is based ona 
full liberal course. Our best medical 
and law schools require a Bachelor 
of Arts degree for admission. In 
general, business and teaching lure 
students to begin professional speciali- 
zation in the freshman year. Schools 
of education and teachers’ colleges 
seem to depreciate liberal study. 
The current attack on education 
courses, such as that of the American 
Association of University Professors, 
is based largely on too early specializa- 
tion. The Universities of Iowa and 
Chicago are exceptions in stressing for 
future teachers a liberal foundation. 

Recent pronouncements by leaders 
in medical and legal education show 
an evaluation of the liberal-arts pro- 
gram in sharp contrast to their 
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attitude a decade or so ago. Appar- 
ently, they believe that the study of 

try, art, music, and even classics 
makes a good foundation for a future 
professional man. If culture is to be 
preserved in America, let us not 
imitate Europe’s materialistic, early 
specialization. The liberal-arts col- 
lege still has a large contribution to 
make to the professions; their leaders 
can encourage the able student not 
to hurry too soon into his pro- 
fessional work. 


F THE liberal-arts program is to 

have a significant place in American 
education, we must improve the pro- 
gram. In recent years every other 
part of our educational system has 
progressed more definitely. Tradi- 
tion, custom, inertia have too often 
been the guiding stars for liberal arts. 
In teacher training, business, law, 
medicine, professional art and music, 
we have experimented, studied, and 
improved. Scores of our liberal-arts 
colleges today are doing work no 
better than they did two or three 
decades ago. Leadership is lacking; 
where is the William DeWitt Hyde 
of today? Great, inspiring college 
teachers are probably actually and 
relatively rarer than in 1g00. The 
teaching-load of college professors has 
doubled in forty years; students have 
suffered. 

We have housed our colleges in 
palaces; a penetrating critic has 
teferred to the modern American 
college as being, altogether too often, 
a mausoleum, beautiful outside, but 
lifeless within. The Harkness plans 
at Harvard and Yale provide, at a 
cost of twenty-five millions, palatial 
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living quarters for students and mas- 
ters; has it had one important influence 
on the educational program of those 
two colleges? The Yale College fac- 
ulty studied the comprehensive-exam- 
ination plan for years and years, and 
finally boldly adopted it, in 1937! 
I am not, I trust, disloyal to my Alma 
Mater if I doubt whether the educa- 
tional program of Yale College today 
is really better than the one offered 
me thirty years ago; I believe I sat 
under more great teachers than does 
the undergraduate of today. If one 
made such statements about the Yale 
professional schools—law, medicine, 
engineering, religion, art, music—he 
would be laughed out of court. 

If liberal-arts courses are to con- 
tinue, we must do our job better. 
Teaching methods which were good 
for father are not good enough for 
son; this is truer than the principle 
we all admit, that the buildings which 
housed father’s college would be hope- 
lessly out of date today. We must 
realize that liberal training is not for 
everyone, not even for everyone who 
enters college today. If professional 
schools choose, reject, eliminate, their 
pupils, why should not liberal-arts 
colleges do the same? Many colleges 
permit mediocre pupils to continue 
because they need tuition fees; more 
shame to us. 

Professional schools do not strive 
for uniformity. Legal training at 
Harvard, Michigan, Virginia, and 
Yale is not exactly the same. Why 
should not Carleton and Colorado 
Colleges be different? Who can tell 
the difference between the courses 
at Oberlin and Pomona? Are not 
Bowdoin and Haverford in the same 
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mold? There are at least five hun- 
dred different institutions giving four- 
year liberal-arts courses; how many 
can anyone differentiate? Swarth- 
more stands for something distinct; 
perhaps Wesleyan, with its new 
Honors College, may soon. The newer 
colleges, like Bard, Bennington, Reed, 
Sarah Lawrence, and Stephens, have 
a program that is different; their 
resources are not greater than those 
of hundreds of other colleges whose 
programs show no originality. These 
six colleges have experimented, initi- 
ated, unsatisfied with the proverbial 
program of liberal-arts study. 


ANY of usare teaching too many 
courses; we ape the university 
and spread our offerings toothin. Pres- 
ident Conant wisely urges a decrease 
in academic menus and a consequent 
increase in the nutritional value of 
each course. Less teaching, says 
he, will mean better education. If 
income shrinks—as seems inevitable— 
we must still strive to keep high the 
quality of our work. All credit to 
little Kenyon College for securing 
from a rich Southern university an 
outstandingly able poet and teacher. 
Many of us would be wise, when two 
professors leave us, to appoint one 
of finer quality and at a higher salary, 
even if the courses in our catalogue 
shrink. If we have, in the student 
body in our college, students who are 
“intellectually robust,” we should 
offer them as great a stimulus as they 
would find in a university or a pro- 
fessional school. 
Methods, plans, experiments—all 
in the end depend on the teacher. 
“Who would not,” says Tinker, “give 
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up all the innovations in teaching 
technique, for the inspiration of Sitting 
under a teacher like Socrates?” One 
of the most disturbing factors in the 
liberal-arts college today is the dearth 
of really good teachers. We have 
specialists galore; we have research 
men of promise; but teachers—how 
few and far between! Where can we 
recruit our faculties with men and 
women of breadth and culture, who 
know their subjects and keep intel. 
lectually alive by study, research, and 
writing, and whose main concern is 
the student and his growth? Where 
are the Mark Hopkins’ of 1938? The 
graduate school usually stresses re- 
search; occasionally it gives a smatter- 
ing of classroom technique; how often 
does it do anything to magnify the 
teacher’s calling, glorify the teacher's 
desk? I fear Foerster is right in 
saying that “our best college youth 
are turning to medicine, law, engineer- 
ing, and business, not so much because 
they are attracted by the higher 
financial rewards in those callings, as 
because they are repelled by the type 
of teacher who prevails in higher 
education.”” In scholarship, the 1938 
model of the college teacher far sur- 
passes his predecessor. In the other 
qualities which are indefinable—inspi- 
ration, character, influence on stu- 
dents—I fear he is inferior. When 
the college luckily finds the superior 
type, it should go the limit in holding 
him, and freeing him from unnecessary 
drudgery. The officials of universities 
should reward such teachers in their 
liberal-arts departments adequately, 
so that they will not pine for the higher 
salaried, more prominent positions in 
the graduate school. Those who guide 
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our graduate schools have a distinct 
opportunity here; men and women of 
liberal culture must be won to the 
fession, and then so trained that 
they do not go out with all inspira- 
tional qualities sucked dry and with 
disdain for the college classroom. 
The college of liberal arts is sending 
out a Macedonian call for teachers 
with power to stimulate able students 
toward higher intellectual levels. 


N RECENT years three develop- 

ments have taken place in the 
liberal-arts program which are encour- 
aging for the future; to each, the 
Association of American Colleges has 
contributed: first, comprehensive gen- 
eral examinations at the end of the 
course. Harvard’s leadership in this 
plan is noteworthy. Today, such 
examinations are quite general in the 
stronger colleges; they stimulate indi- 
vidual study, general knowledge, and 
the power of assimilation and gen- 
eralization. They discourage credit 
by courses and knowledge obtainable 
only in classrooms. The investiga- 
tion of the general idea and the two 
series of sample examination ques- 
tions—all published by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges—prove of 
help to all institutions using, or 
considering, the general examination. 

The development of honors courses 
is another forward step. Here, as 
with the general examination, there is 
diversity rather than uniformity of 
plans. Swarthmore was the pioneer, 
evolving an honors program for all 
Juniors and Seniors whose work is 
tested, largely by extramural ex- 
aminers, at the end of the last two 
years. Other institutions have set 
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up special privilege courses for the 
ablest upperclassmen only, with free- 
dom from class attendance and gen- 
erous encouragement of individual 
student researches. In one, at least, 
a separate building has been provided 
as the center of honors work. Where 
such programs are undertaken, the 
institution is spending as much per 
student on such instruction as does a 
high-grade medical school. 

Another study, just initiated by the 
Association of American Colleges, is 
devoted to the piace of the college 
library in the teaching program of the 
institution. Real liberal-arts training 
demands a good library; here the 
small college too often falls far short 
of discharging its true responsibility 
to its ablest students. Lack of finan- 
cial resources is the usual excuse; few 
colleges, however, use their present 
libraries as effectively as they could. 
Too often they are merely places 
where books are stored, under the 
supervision of an official who is either 
uninterested or incompetent, as far as 
a real program of educational use 
of books by students is concerned. 
There is great opportunity for the im- 
provement in this aspect of liberal-arts 
training. 

Two other recent events may be 
mentioned. President Hutchins last 
winter indicted the college world 
and proposed a sweeping curriculum 
reform. From the standpoint of the 
liberal-arts courses, it is interesting 
that his proposal involved the study 
of subjects which once formed the 
basis of all liberal-arts programs— 
logic, rhetoric, grammar, and mathe- 
matics. In effect, this was the course 
of study at Yale College a century 
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ago. If I read the proposal correctly, 
however, this program is intended 
chiefly for the secondary-school and 
junior-college period. The last two 
years of the college period are to be 
devoted to subjects which were the 
core of the curriculum of the uni- 
versities of the Middle Ages—the 
natural sciences, physical sciences, 
metaphysics. These are to be con- 
sidered from the point of view of the 
professional school. Whether or not 
we agree with this startling sug- 
gestion—and I do not—liberal-arts 
subjects have gained something by 
the spotlight turned upon them by 
this most effective voice and pen. 

Last July, President Hutchins made 
a statement in New York which may 
be of even greater significance to the 
liberal-arts college. He announced 
that he had become a trustee of St. 
John’s College in Maryland and that 
two of his Chicago colleagues were to 
be president and dean. The account 
in the New York Times continues: 


For some time Dr. Hutchins has 
deplored what he believes to be the 
uninspired and frequently desultory atten- 
tion paid to the liberal arts in the nation’s 
colleges. He stated [that] the idea is to 
educate young men instead of training 
them to earn a living or to conduct 
research. The American college is over- 
whelmed by the professional interests of 
its students and to a certain extent 
limited by the research interests of the 
faculty. Educators are to blame for 
their failure to provide in the liberal arts 
college a fundamental, intellectual train- 
ing. Professional schools are useful but 
we must first make sure that those who 
enter them have had a liberal education. 
Most liberal arts colleges at present lack 
vitality. The professors do not want 
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to be there because they do not think jt js 
dignified. They consider it dignified to 
be in a research institution, and so they 
are in the liberal arts college without 
interest in their work. Furthermore, the 
curriculum is neither one thing nor the 
other. The colleges will not stand up 
and say firmly that they are going to 
teach liberal arts and not vocations. 
Liberal arts colleges now are dreary 
because of personnel and subject matter. 
This may be the turning point in the 
history of the liberal arts college.? 


EARLY all non-state-supported 

institutions are chiefly concerned 
with liberal-arts courses. Usually, 
they cannot and should not attempt 
professional work. As the liberal arts 
suffer, they suffer. If liberal-arts 
courses increase in significance, they 
prosper. American education needs 
private and public institutions of 
higher learning. The “independent” 
college, not dependent upon the state 
for support, and today increasingly 
independent also of the church, is a 
necessary part of our plan of higher 
education. We shall be better off 
if we continue with a dual system, 
generously supporting both branches. 
The liberal-arts college today is facing 
a crisis in its development. We have 
too many such colleges, and they 
starve one another in their com- 
petition for students, and thus lower 
the prestige of liberal-arts instruction. 
Colleges are harder to kill, even in 
a depression, than churches! Fewer 
and better institutions of this kind 
should be our goal—but I fear this is 
utopian. When the university, largely 
intent on practical and professional 
work, aids the liberal-arts college 


*July 7, 1937, p- 19, column 6. 
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THE LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 


which deserves encouragement, all 
in. The college usually has — 
freedom than the state university; it 
is less subject to political and propa- 
tive pressure; it does not have to 
reflect the taxpayers’ desire for prac- 
tical instruction; it can concentrate on 
literature, philosophy, and art while 
the legislature grants increases to the 
state university for courses in hotel 
management and for the development 
of the shorthorn herd. If the college 
is bold enough, it can refuse to admit 
students of low intellectual promise, 
who are, too often, eligible for ad- 
mission to the state institution by 
legislative decree, and who will often 
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profit by attendance at practical 
courses even if intellectually incom- 
petent for liberal-arts study. 

If I have painted the picture of the 
liberal-arts college as overly dark, I 
am sorry. The problem deserves the 
thought of all who are interested in 
higher education. It would be a 
calamity if the four-year liberal-arts 
college were confined to the East. 
Those who are concerned with prac- 
tical, professional work can help by 
re-evaluating the place of liberal 
studies. Those who are working in 
liberal-arts colleges can strive more 
earnestly and wisely to improve our 
program and our product. 

[Vol. IX, No. 2] 








Unitying Secondary School 
and Junior College 


By A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


A Four-Year Junior-College Program at the University of Chicago 


education was begun at the junior- 
college level at the University of 
Chicago that was designed, first, to 
give students a mastery of the mini- 
mum essentials of factual information 
and an introduction to the methods 
of thought and work in four general 
fields of knowledge—the humanities, 
the social sciences, the physical 
sciences, and the biological sciences; 
second, to afford an opportunity for 
students to carry on more intensive 
study in certain fields, either in 
pursuit of special interests or in 
preparation for specialization in an 
upper division or professional school; 
third, to aid students who lack 
adequate facility in the use of the 
English language to achieve the ability 
to express themselves with clarity and 
accuracy in written English; and 
fourth, to provide for the mastery 
of foreign language and mathematics 
both as elements of general education 
and as aids to later specialization. 
Each student demonstrates his 
achievement of these purposes by 
passing a separate comprehensive 
examination in each of the four 
general fields of knowledge, in two 
electives representing more specialized 


I: 1931 a program of general 
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work, and in English. He is required 
further to demonstrate by examina- 
tion his mastery of a foreign language 
and mathematics unless his record of 
high-school work gives evidence of 
such mastery. 

This program has been in operation 
for six years. Numerous changes in 
the content and organization of the 
courses have been made upon the 
basis of experience from year to year, 
but in its broader outlines the pro- 
gram is essentially the same as when 
originally adopted. 

It has become increasingly appar- 
ent, however, to the administrative 
officers and faculty directly respon- 
sible for this program, that if the 
purposes of general education are to 
be achieved as fully as possible, the 
sharp break that now exists between 
the senior year of high school and the 
first year of the College must be 
eliminated, and the curriculum of the 
high school and the junior college 
must be unified. With this in mind, 
two important steps have been taken. 
First, the junior and senior years of 
the University High School have been 
combined with the College for admin- 
istrative purposes. This arrangement 
makes the Dean of the College (the 
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iynior college) the chief administrative 
oficer of the junior and senior years 
of the High School as part of the 
College, and places the responsibility 
for the organization of the curriculum 
in the hands of the College faculty, 
which now includes instructors in the 
last two years of the High School. 
Second, a unified four-year college 
curriculum, beginning at what has 
been the junior year of the High 
School, has been adopted. 

The new curriculum follows to a 
considerable extent the general out- 
line of the College program now in 
efect. It is not, however, merely an 
extension of this program but is 
distinct from it both in organization 
andin content. The new curriculum 
is the outgrowth of a careful study 
of the educational needs of the stu- 
dents for whom it is intended, made 
by a faculty committee over a period 
of several years. 


HE following general principles 

considered basic to the four-year 
program were included in the final 
report of the committee adopted by 
the faculty. First, the emphasis in 
the College is to be placed upon 
general education so conceived that 
time shall be available to students 
in which to follow special interests 
or to acquire a greater mastery of the 
subjects and techniques needed for 
advanced work. Second, the program 
of the College shall be organized to 
take cognizance of the needs of stu- 
dents who do not go on with divisional 
or professional work. The educa- 
tional needs of this group and of 
those going on in a Division or Pro- 
fessional School will be met by the 
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same basic program of general educa- 
tion as that indicated under the first 
principle. Third, the end of general 
education can be achieved best by 
helping students to master the leading 
ideas and significant facts in the 
principal fields of knowledge, with a 
view to the development of intelligent 
action. Fourth, students shall be 
given freedom and responsibility com- 
mensurate with their ability to use 
such freedom and responsibility to 
their advantage. Itis generally agreed 
that students in the first year, because 
of their immaturity, will need more 
supervision and direction than those 
in the later years. It is also recog- 
nized that in the second year, and 
occasionally in the first year, certain 
students will be sufficiently mature 
and will have a foundation in certain 
subject-matter fields to merit a larger 
degree of freedom than can be 
accorded to most students at this 
level. The faculty may employ such 
plans for allowing individual freedom 
as meet with the approval of an 
administrative committee composed 
of the Dean of the College, the Dean 
of Students in the College, and the 
Assistant Dean of the College. It is 
expected that by the time students 
reach the third year of the College 
program they will be competent to 
use advantageously the freedom now 
accorded students in the College. 
The curriculum, the first year of 
which has gone into effect in the cur- 
rent school year, 1937-38, may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


Humanities —A three-year course of five 
hours per week in the first and second 
years and four hours in the third year. 

Foreign Language-—The mastery of a 
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foreign language equivalent to that rep- 
resented by two entrance units. The 
student shall demonstrate his mastery of 
the foreign language by examination. 
Mathematics —The mastery of mathe- 
matics equivalent to that represented by 
two entrance units. 
The Natural Sciences— 
Biological Science-—A two-year course 
of four hours per week with additional 
time, not to exceed two hours per week, 
for such laboratory work as is regarded 
essential to effective instruction. A 
student may take the Introductory 
General Course in the Biological Sci- 
ences in lieu of the two-year course. 
Physical Science.—A two-year course of 
four hours per week with additional 
time, not to exceed two hours per 
week, for such laboratory exercises as are 
regarded essential to effective instruc- 
tion. A student may take the Intro- 
ductory General Course in the Physical 
Sciences in lieu of the two-year course. 
Philosophy.—A one-year course of four 
hours per week, taken in the last year. 
Reading, Writing, and Criticism.—A three- 
year course of three hours per week. 
Social Sciences—A three-year course of 
four hours per week. 
Electives —The equivalent of an academic 
year’s work in each of elective sequences. 


In the opinion of the Committee the 
student’s program should include the 
two-year course in the _ biological 
sciences followed by the Introductory 
General Course in the Physical Sci- 
ences, or the two-year course in the 
physical sciences should be followed 
by the Introductory General Course in 
the Biological Sciences. It has been 
agreed by the Committee that cogni- 
zance shall be taken of the demands 
of the laboratory exercises upon the 
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time of the student in assigning read. 
ings and problems, so that the total 
time required in the science courses 
shall not be disproportionate to that 
required in the other courses. 

The titles of these courses give an 
inadequate idea as to their nature, 
This is particularly true of the course 
in philosophy and the one in reading, 
writing, and criticism. It is impossi- 
ble within the limits of this article to 
go into any detail concerning each 
course. It may be merely noted in 
passing that the philosophy course is 
intended to unify and interpret the 
whole educational experience of the 
student in the various fields of knowl- 
edge. The course will be given co- 
operatively by a philosopher and the 
staff members of the various general 
courses. The course in reading, writ- 
ing, and criticism will deal with 
language both as a medium for getting 
ideas from the printed page and asa 
vehicle of logical thought and critical 
evaluation. The emphasis is to be 
not remedial but developmental. 

Students pursuing this program 
will prepare papers and reports and 
will take periodic quizzes as a basis 
for judging their progress and achieve- 
ment, but they will demonstrate their 
fulfillment of the requirements in the 
four-year College by passing a separate 
comprehensive examination covering 
the work of each year in each course. 

This program is purely experi- 
mental. It is believed, however, to 
point the way for the reorganization 
of secondary education so as to 
combine the upper years of the high 
school with the junior college, 4 
unified plan of general education. 

[Vol. IX, No. 2] 
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Strengths and Weaknesses of 
General Education 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Illustrations Chosen from the Various Institutions Typifying This Organization 


ENERAL education functions 
(Gg as changes occur in the 

lives of students—changes 
which help the individual adjust to 
the complex world in which he lives. 
In discussing general education con- 
ceived thus, we might consider almost 
every college, university, teachers’ 
college, and junior college in the 
country, for where can we find a col- 
lege which will not claim that its aim 
is to help the individual adjust to his 
environment. 

If we were to criticize the large 
body of American colleges in the light 
of this aim of general education, we 
should find ourselves simply re-echoing 
the charges of remoteness, specializa- 
tion, and chaos which have so well 
and so often been enunciated by 
Coffman, Hutchins, Chase, and oth- 
ets. Rather than do this, I suggest 
we direct our attention to those insti- 
tutions which after accepting the 
objectives of general education have 
initiated reorganized educational pro- 
grams. Accordingly, as we use the 
term general education in this discus- 
sion, we shall refer to the work of such 
institutions as the General College of 
the University of Florida, the College 
of the University of Chicago, the 
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General College of the University of 
Minnesota, Mount Pleasant (Mich- 
igan) State Teachers College, Hendrix 
College, and Stephens College. 
Criticisms of reorganized programs 
of general education are not difficult 
to find. Unfortunately, however, most 
criticisms appear to come from those 
who are unsympathetic with the 
immediate aims of general education. 
Criticisms which proceed from a fail- 
ure to recognize the objectives of 
general education can be of no assist- 
ance in improving educational pro- 
grams based upon such objectives. It 
is essential, however, that those who 
accept the objectives of general edu- 
cation examine critically new programs 
in order that they may make sugges- 
tions for better attaining the purposes 
of such reorganizations. Accordingly, 
it seems quite appropriate that we 
raise the question: What are the 
weaknesses of general education? 
The first criticism that comes to my 
mind is that often repeated accusa- 
tion—general education is intellectu- 
ally superficial. Father Cunningham 
of Notre Dame ably states this view: 
Some years ago President Elliott of 


Purdue phrased this principle of self- 
activity in his own characteristic style in 
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these words: “A student learns through 
his own activities, not by being sprayed 
with ideas.” I believe that most of the 
attacks that have been made upon the 
introduction of survey courses into the col- 
lege curriculum have been made upon 
this basis, that is, that through the lecture 
and an occasional demonstration, large 
groups of students are sprayed with ideas 
with the hope that some of the ideas will 
fall on some of the students and, as a con- 
sequence, the more fortunate among 
them will grow in knowledge.! 


Superficiality, the criticism made by 
Father Cunningham is not, I am con- 
vinced, inherent in general education. 
I am equally convinced that the crit- 
icism of superficiality is justified in 
many cases. In its shift from special- 
ized courses, general education has 
often made the error of placing insuf- 
ficient responsibility upon the indi- 
vidual student. More and more must 
we place the student at the heart of 
our program, more and more must we 
challenge and stimulate him that he 
may learn through his own activities. 
In seeking aid to remedy this weak- 
ness, I am certain, however, of this 
one thing—we shall not return to the 
traditional college with its conven- 
tional courses, taught as they often 
are with a stodgy complacency that 
would be rudely upset by actual evi- 
dence of student activity and initiative. 


HE second weakness which I 

shall mention may seem paradox- 
ical in light of our first shortcoming, 
but I am convinced that the following 
sentence summarizes another of the 
most pronounced weaknesses of con- 
temporary general education: General 


1 A Challenge to Survey Courses,” Bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges, XXII (1936), p. 577. 
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education places too much emphasis 
upon intellectual attainments at the 
expense of other equally significant 
ends. One aspect of such a criticism js 
well stated by President Wriston. 


The opportunity to secure a degree by 
passing a test without reference to time 
spent in residence is obviously an induce. 
ment to do so. Insofar as it is an incentive 
to save time it encourages an abnormal 
concentration of attention upon a single 
phase of experience, and tends to slight 
other significant aspects of life. It is an 
encouragement to skimp leisure, to eschew 
social life, to neglect church and the life 
of the spirit generally, and to wear down 
the body by failure to have sufficient 
diversity of activity and interest.” 


Many colleges interested in general 
education are defining graduation 
requirements in terms of passing com- 
prehensive examinations. Some insti- 
tutions committed to the policy of 
charting the growth and development 
of students in terms additional to 
intellectual attainment are beginning 
to improve examinations to the point 
that not only knowledge but judg- 
ment and to some extent attitudes 
can be measured. Not yet do compre- 
hensive examinations measure such 
vital outcomes, however, as conduct, 
social adjustment, and moral stamina. 

It is fine indeed to talk about broad 
objectives, including adjustment to a 
wide variety of life situations, but 
as long as graduation requirements 
remain stated solely in terms of com- 
prehensive examinations, so long shall 
we be overemphasizing intellectual 
attainment at the possible expense of 
social, health, and character values. 


The Integrity of the College,” Bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges, XX11 (March, 
1936), pp. 16-17. 
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A third weakness of general educa- 
tion is this: We do not know for whom 
general education is intended. Is it 
intended for the pre-professional stu- 
dent? For the student not interested 
ina profession? For the intellectually 
superior? For the intellectually infer- 
jor? Or is it intended for all? 

The problem of general education 
for the pre-professional student is very 
much “up in the air.””’ We are coming 
more and more to agree that the pre- 
professional student needs a general 
education, for he needs a broad back- 
ground in those areas in which he is a 
layman. We do not know, however, 
whether or not the general course 
which best suits the needs of the 
student who has not specialized also 
best suits the requirements of the 
student who is going on to specialize. 
We do not know whether the science 
course which is best for the student 
who is going to be a lawyer is also best 
for the one who is going to be a geol- 
ogist. We do not know whether the 
literature course which suits the girl 
who is going to marry and keep house 
also suits the bluestocking who is 
going on to the Sorbonne. 

In some centers, general education 
is provided for only a chosen few. 
The admission requirements at Chi- 
cago and Columbia College are such 
that these institutions have highly 
selected students. In other colleges, 
general education is frankly provided 
for students of limited ability who 
would not succeed in a traditional 
curriculum. Unity of practice in this 
respect is neither essential nor desir- 
able. Nevertheless, considerably more 
research needs to be done before our 
varied practices regarding admission 
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to general education can be anything 
more than a trial-and-error fumbling. 

The weaknesses of general educa- 
tion are, by and large, those of a new 
movement. Its purposes must be 
more clearly defined and its attain- 
ments more reliably and validly meas- 
ured, if general education is to make 
its best contribution to the growth 
and development of American youth. 


N ALL education we are ultimately 

concerned with what happens to 
the individual student. In general 
education our particular interest is to 
aid the individual in adjusting to our 
complex world. Some students attain 
this adjustment in the most tradi- 
tional college; others fail to attain a 
general education even in the best- 
reorganized college. Accordingly, the 
only possible justification for new 
programs would be that more students 
more efficiently attain a general edu- 
cation under them than under the 
usual programs. Inevitably, then, 
the question comes: What are the 
strengths of general education that 
give evidence or promise of more 
successful attainment? 

In attempting to answer this 
question, I shall not confine myself 
to practices which characterize all 
colleges having reorganized pro- 
grams. In fact, some of the strengths 
which seem most significant to me are 
being attempted by relatively few 
institutions. 

The first strength which I shall 
mention is that general education 
stresses development in terms of the 
objectives of the individual student. 
In discussing the aims of Stephens, 
Mr. Charters stresses the importance 
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of this principle when he states: 


. the College has constantly sought 
to subordinate subject content to the 
needs of students. For two decades it has 
held that the primary purpose of its activ- 
ities is to be achieved through a study of 
the needs and interests of each student as 
an individual and a consequent direction 
of instruction toward the satisfaction of 
such needs and interests.’ 


As an aid to determining student 
objectives, the reorganized college 
usually formulates a group of more or 
less specific needs which are to be used 
by the individual student as criteria 
in defining his objectives. In the light 
of these criteria and with the assist- 
ance of competent advice based upon 
test results and other pertinent infor- 
mation, the student determines his 
needs and projects a program to meet 
them. As he continues his course, he 
constantly evaluates his objectives. 

Guidance, personal, planned, and 
perfect, is a necessary ideal for any 
college which accepts the policy of 
developing its educational program on 
the basis of the needs of the individual 
student. That colleges with reorgan- 
ized programs are recognizing the 
necessity for outstanding guidance is 
indicated by the emphasis given 
guidance at such institutions as the 
general colleges at the University of 
Florida and the University of Minne- 
sota, and the State Teachers College 
at Mount Pleasant, Michigan. Study 
of programs based upon the needs of 
individual students reveals not com- 
plete success, certainly not failure, 
but rather encouraging progress. 


8The Stephens College Program for the Education 
of Women, Columbia, Missouri: Stephens College, 
1935. p. 9. (Stephens College Bulletin, XVI, Edu- 
cational Service Series, No. 1) 
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The second strength of general 
education is the open-minded exper. 
imental attitude of most of its propo. 
nents. Though the college committed 
to general education holds fast to its 
objectives, commonly it does not cling 
to any single method of attaining 
them. It attacks problems and studies 
results; it discards any plan or pro. 
cedure not found to succeed. 

From the viewpoint of students 
included in a general-education pro. 
gram, different institutions use varied 
experimental procedures. The Gen- 
eral College at the University of 
Florida is planned for all freshmen and 
sophomore students, regardless of 


whether or not they are going to con-. 


tinue in specialized work. On the 
contrary, Hendrix College has a two. 
track plan which provides a general 
education for the student who will not 
continue to his Bachelor’s degree, and 
a more specialized course for the 
student who will continue his educa- 
tion beyond the first two years. With 
a still different approach, the State 
Teachers College at Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan, is introducing its program 
tentatively to only a small group of 
its students. 

A third strength of general educa- 
tion lies in its acceptance of the 
principle that education goes beyond 
knowledge—that ‘it must function in 
everyday living. Mr. Charters ex- 
presses this when he emphasizes “the 
principle that education should func- 
tion in action, that conduct and 
behavior rather than the accumula- 
tion of information for its own sake, 
is the purpose of education.” 

This principle is to the best of my 
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knowledge accepted by every college 
having a reorganized program; meth- 
ods of attaining it may and do vary, 
hut each of the reorganized colleges 
consistently is blazing its way guided 
by this principle. Actual recognition 
that education must function in every- 
day living results in three types of 
modification: first, the content of the 
curriculum is modified for the purpose 
of bringing it closer to life situations; 
second, the educational importance of 
out-of-class life is recognized to the 
extent of making it an integral part of 
the student’s program; and third, aca- 
demic achievement ceases to be the 
gle criterion for measuring progress or 
for determining fitness to graduate. 


N TIMES past, the single question 

in judging college courses was: 
Does this course prepare the student 
for advanced work in this field? If the 
answer was “yes,” the college of yes- 
terday was satisfied. The question 
was not asked: Does this course fit the 
needs of the student who is going to 
take no advanced work? The assump- 
tion was that the course which best 
suited the needs of the specialist like- 
wise best met those of the layman. 

Today, in colleges committed to 
general education, criteria for judging 
courses have shifted materially. The 
question now is: Does this course 
meet the needs of students, not only 
those who plan to specialize, but more 
particularly the vast majority who 
will be laymen as far as this particular 
field is concerned? 

Realization that education goes 
beyond knowledge logically results in 
recognizing the student’s out-of-class 
life as an integral part of his educa- 
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tion. Prunty supports this view: 
Significant educational values are just 
as inherently a part of the out-of-class 
college life as cf the in-class life . . . the 
time spent by students in out-of-class 
participations teems with educational 
potentialities for molding social attitudes 
and .. . for co-operative social living.® 


As one example of the recogni- 
tion given extra-class life in general 
education, I might mention the extra- 
curriculum division at Stephens Col- 
lege. This division is one of the five 
co-ordinate educational divisions of 
the college. It is administered by 
a director who, with the aid of 
teachers, advisers, and residence-hall 
counselors, aids students to utilize 
out-of-class life as a means of attain- 
ing individual objectives. 

If we agree that knowledge is but 
one element of general education, we 
must likewise agree that knowledge 
can be only one element in evaluating 
student progress. Logically, this leads 
to the conclusion that knowledge 
should be only one link in the chain of 
graduation requirements. There are 
scattered signs that general education 
is coming to recognize this fact. 
Reading and interest tests, personality 
and attitude scales are representative 
of current efforts to aid the student in 
charting his progress in areas other 
than that of knowledge. 

Another means of recognizing all- 
round student development is through 
the use of a marking system which 
includes not only knowledge but also 
other aspects of student attainment. 
At Stephens College, for example, 
each student is rated by her instructors 


5“Out-of-Class Life at Stephens College,” Junior 
College Journal, V11 (November, 1936), pp. 64-65. 
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on the five following items: shows 
awareness of broader relations of 
course materials, works without undue 
supervision, has original ideas and 
acts independently, masters sub- 
ject-matter, and is enthusiastic and 
interested in the course. Advisers, res- 
idence-hall counselors, and others 
who best know the individual student 
outside the classroom give their opin- 
ions on the five following out-of-class 
items: enters into the social life of the 
school desirable for her, considers and 
appreciates the rights and interests of 
others, follows a desirable individual 
plan of time allotment, creates a 
favorable impression in social life, and 
displays original ideas and a 
These items are not regarded a 

mere marks or ratings; rather, in- 
structors, advisers, and vesidence-hall 
counselors place constant stress upon 
using these criteria to help each 
student determine the progress she is 
making and the direction in which she 
needs to work. At graduation time, 
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these items are considered along with 
other data to determine the extent to 
which the student has _ progressed 
toward her individual objectives, 

I have mentioned three strengths of 
general education: first, general edu- 
cation stresses development in terms 
of the objectives of the individual stu. 
dent; second, general education fosters 
an open-minded, experimental attack 
on its problems; and third, general 
education accepts the philosophy that 
education goes beyond knowledge to 
function in everyday living. The 
strong points of general education 
may be summarized by stating that it 
is attempting to focus on the problems 
of higher education the best thinking 
in contemporary psychology, science, 
education, and social science, to the 
end that the individual student may 
be aided in defining his individual 
objectives, may progress toward at- 
taining them, and may successfully 
adjust himself to the complex society 
of which he is a part. [Vol. IX, No. 2] 
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Higher Education in 1980 


By R. M. HUGHES 


A Prophecy of Interest to the Administrative Officer 


HERE seems to be good 

reason to expect that before 

1980 our high schools will 
grow by one or one and a half million 
more pupils; that our junior colleges 
wil enroll four times as many stu- 
dents as at present; and that our 
colleges and universities will double 
theirenrollment. It has always inter- 
ested and aided me in my college work 
to try to estimate what lies ahead. 
Many leaders in education seem to 
ignore the future, merely saying that 
all educational work in this country 
wil grow for many years and that 
there are so many _ unpredictable 
influences at work that no valuable 
estimates can be made. Certainly 
no accurate estimates can be made, 


| but I believe rather definite trends 


can be seen and some interesting 
and suggestive figures deduced. We 
Americans spent $2,968,010,400 on 
shools and colleges and universities 
in 1932. In dealing with an enter- 
prise on which we now spend nearly 
three thousand million dollars a year, 
estimates of what lies ahead are 
important. If such estimates could 
be made every three years, each 
stimate looking forward fifty years, 
they would be of increasing value. 

Any prediction must take into 
acount the widely divergent atti- 
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tudes of the two great groups into 
which all people who are concerned 
about education are divided. Both 
groups are influential, and each will 
dominate certain areas: First, there 
are the conservatives, who feel that 
many are in school and college who 
do not merit the privileges they 
enjoy and cannot profit by them. 
Their policy is to examine all entrants 
more carefully; admit more con- 
servatively; adjust high schools, and 
especially colleges, to serve the ablest. 
This group would favor higher stand- 
ards and more carefully selected 
students. Theconservatives certainly 
favor the best of training for leaders, 
and would concentrate on this, rather 
than endeavor to extend higher educa- 
tion widely. They incline to an 
intellectual aristocracy. 

Second, there are the liberals, who 
hold closely with the founders of our 
nation in believing that a democracy 
cannot survive unless education is 
provided for all to the limit of their 
ability. They believe that nothing 
should be more democratic than edu- 
cation. Education should be training 
for life and training in thinking. To 
this end, our high-school and college 
curriculums should be broadened and 
modified, and, if so changed, they 
hold that many more would be 
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attracted and served, and that all 
youth would go out better fitted to 


live their lives. 


These liberals favor 


the highest standards for the ablest 


but 


a much broader curriculum 


adapted to the many, and with it a 
much larger enrollment in high school 
and college. 


As one attempts to look forward, 


there are a number of influencing 
factors that must be given weight. 
The following tendencies and influ- 
ences seem to lead to increases in 
enrollment: 


I. 


iw) 


. Rapid growth of junior colleges. 


Increasing adaptation of courses— 
school, high-school, and college—to 
training for life 


.A steadily increasing belief in keeping 


youth in school and college as long as 
possible 


. Increasing tendency and necessity to 


keep youth out of regular gainful 
employment as long as possible 


. Real advances in sight toward making 


it possible for a large percentage of 
rural youth to attend high school. 
Within twenty-five years there will 
certainly be a big change for the better 
in this regard which will materially 
add to the high-school enrollment. 
The 
general tendency is to include a two- 
year junior college as a part of the 
school system of cities, or larger 
political units: for example, county 
junior colleges in Mississippi, district 
junior colleges in California, and a few 
state junior colleges elsewhere. 


. Probably development of vocational 


training in urban junior colleges 


. With two and a half million living 


college graduates and fourteen and a 
half million high-school graduates in 
our present population, with these 
numbers steadily increasing, and with 
the level of education of all of our 
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people higher than ever before, we must 
expect them to insist on better and 
more education for their children than 
we now provide. 

8. Finally, if we look back fifty years, in 
1885 we find 32,468 graduating from 
high school against 1,000,000 gradu. 
ating in 1936, and 12,637 graduating 
from college against 135,000 gradu. 
ating in 1936. As we consider the 
increase in facilities and expenditures 
and the profound changes in cur. 
riculums, we must agree that further 
profound changes are probable by 1980, 


HE factors which seem to tend 
to discourage or decrease college 
enrollment are a probable decline in 
the number of youth of high-school 
and college ages during the next fifty 
years; the tendency of more and more 
of our best and richest privately 
endowed institutions to limit enroll- 
ment; an increase in the number of 
people who question the value of 
education as now offered; and, as 
nearly three-fourths of all students 
now in college require some financial 
assistance either through paid labor, 
scholarships, loans, or grants in aid, 
the question how larger numbers can 
be assisted is a serious one and might 
be the greatest stumbling block. 
Let us sum up these factors for and 
against the further growth of enroll- 
ment. The scope and interest of the 
studies pursued are broadening, tend- 
ing more and more to train for life 
and for vocations in a way that 
widens their appeal. The necessity 
of keeping more youth out of regular 
gainful employment forces us to keep 
them in school. As a nation we are 
opposed to compulsory military train- 
ing as a means to this end. Further, 
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itis much cheaper to keep a boy in 
school than in the army. During the 
last twenty years, the enrollments of 
public junior colleges have grown 
greatly and promise to serve increas- 
ing numbers. 

Our population is vastly better 
educated today than it was fifty 
years ago. The United States Office 
of Education gives the following 
figures to show the estimated educa- 
tion of the persons of twenty-one 
years of age and over throughout the 


country 1n 1934: 





Estimated Percentages of 
Education Population 
College graduates................. 2.93 
Some college work................ 4.08 
High-school graduates only........ 6.85 
Some high-school work............18.99 
Cit 6k cena iunnpded 32.85 
Elementary-school graduates only. . 18.68 
Some elementary schooling........ 43-58 
 ecinncenn acing Redbinlaly 4.69 
a Koinki ns cnenonieg date 66.95 


About one-third of our population 
over twenty-one years of age has gone 
beyond the elementary school; about 
one-seventh are high-school grad- 
uates; and 7 per cent have attended 


) college. Fifty years ago about one in 


seventy was a high-school graduate, 
and one in two hundred a graduate 
from college. People wish their chil- 
dren to be better educated than 
themselves. As we look forward from 


| 1937, the driving power of the masses 


of high-school and_ college-trained 
citizens promises to be vastly greater 
than in 1887. 

There are two definite forces oper- 
ating to limit or reduce enrollment. 


| We are facing a decrease in youth of 
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high-school and college age. Changing 


birth rates or immigration laws may 
later alter this prospect, but at 
present we must anticipate a decrease 
of 15 per cent in our youth of high- 
school age. We already have 975,000 
fewer children in the first five grades 
of the public schools than were 
enrolled in 1924. 

There is also a definite tendency 
in our richer and more conservative 
institutions to hold down enrollment 
through stricter admission regula- 
tions, with a view to raising the 
quality of graduates. So far as these 
institutions are concerned, they will 
probably not serve a greatly increased 
number. 

We must also recognize in many 
quarters an unmistakable dissatisfac- 
tion with the schools and colleges. 
Whether this will result in decreased 
enrollment or in changes in objectives 
in education remains to be seen. 


ET us now attempt to appraise 
roughly some of these factors. 
Pascal K. Whelpton, of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems, has published an 
estimate of the population of the 
United States in 1980 (see Table [). 
He has kindly given me the figures, 
prepared in co-operation with the 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association, 
derived from Table I, for the probable 
number of youth of high-school age, 
that is, from fourteen to seven- 
teen years of age. These rise from 
9,468,000 in 1935 to 9,700,000 in 
1940, and then decrease irregularly 
to 8,344,000 in 1980. 
High-school enrollment has been 
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steadily increasing, as shown by Table 
II supplied by Emery M. Foster, 
chief statistician of the United States 
Office of Education. This increase 
in percentage of youth in high school 
has been most astonishing, for each 
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up this percentage. I am inclined 
to agree with other experienced edy- 
cators of my acquaintance that with 
properly modified and improved cur. 
riculums and better teaching, we may 
expect the high schools to enroll 8 


TABLE I* 


Future Poputation or THE Unirep Srates Accorpinc To Mepium Seriest sy AGE, 1935 To 1980 





























(Thousands) 
Age Period | 1930} 1940 1950 } 1960 1980 
| 
@) a A @ Te 

| | | 
ee | 12,143-2 11,031.3 11,280.7 | 0,755.7 |  10,305.3 
$- 9... 12,617.4 10,764.3 | 11,113.1 | 10,961.4 | 10, 314.2 
10-14.. 12,014.0 11,863.0 | 10,895.2 | 11,161. 10, 360.3 
Is-Ig... 11,561.0 12,424.8 | 10,726.8 | 11,079. 10,459.3 
20-24. 10,878.8 11,759-9 | 11,852.2 | 10,918.8 | 10,690.56 

| | 
$5-49..... 9,841.2 11,218.5 12,378.8 10,752.5 | 10,975.1 
30-34... 9,127.3 10,466.1 | 11,596.0 11,732.8 | II, 119.5 
96-99... 9,215.8 9,360.0 | 10,907.6 | 12,095. 10,918.3 
40-44. 7,996.3 8,592.0 | 10,039-7 | 11,206 10,543.7 
45-49.. 7,047-7 8,525.3 8,820.4 | 10,389.8 | 10,1403 
50-54... 5,980.3 | 7,206.2 | 7,990.3 | 9359-2 | 10,777.23 
55~59-- 4649-2 | 6,110.9 | 7555-0 | 7974-3 10,737.2 
60-64... | 3754-0 | 4,888.0 | 6,023.0 | 6,781.5 | 9,436.6 
65-69... 2,772.5 | 3483-3 4,666.4 $,972.6 8,045.4 
JO-74.... 1,951.5 2,444.6 | 39273-9 4222.2 | 6,323.3 
Se, Se 1,107.3 1,450.3 1,891.0 | 2,686.2 | 4,218.0 
80-84... 535-2 722.6 951.6 1,375.6 | 2,372.6 
85-89... | 205.7 245.8 3329 455.0 | 962.7 
9°-94.. susie : 51.6 61.5 | 84.3 2.3 | 229.9 
95 plus ; hind : 14.9 10.9 | £3.% 18.0 37-9 

' 
t ens ee pe een Ne ees 

A rae 123,464.9 132,629.3 142,302.1 150,010.1 158,967.4 

Comparable to Census | 
a: op ERE Se ae 11,453-4 10,3951 10,623.4 IO,117.2 | 9,673.1 
Total 122,775.1 131,993-1 141,644.8 149,371-6 158,335-2 

















*“An Empirical Method of Calculating Future Population,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, XXXI (Sep- 


tember, 1936), p: 472. 
tMedium fertility and mortality trends and net immig 
tCensus. 


ration of 100,000 annually beginning in 1940. 


§Includes allowance for underenumeration of children 0-4 in the census. 


year we thought the peak of enroll- 
ment had been reached. Raising 
the age of legal employment, the 
increasing eagerness for the oppor- 
tunities high-school education affords, 
increasing demands of industry and 
commerce for educated employees— 
each factor has operated to force 


per cent of youth from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age. 

The figures of the United States 
Office of Education, given in Table III, 
account for what has happened to 
these young people. It seems reason- 
able to assume that as the total 
enrollment increases toward 80 per 
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TABLE II 


RELATIONSHIP OF HicH-ScHOOL 


PoPpuLATION 


(FourTEEN TO SEVENTEEN YEARS, INCLUSIVE) 
to NuMBER ENROLLED IN Pu BLIC 


Hicu ScHoo.s 




















P less Percentages 
Year wae Wan Enrolled in 
ee ern High School 
8) 2a 2 eB 
1880. ee sus 2 ne ee 3,941,347 2.8 
1890....-- 35354,653 3-8 
1900. 6,152,405 8.4 
1910....-. | 7,220,298 32.9 
3920.....- | 75,735,841 28.4 
1930. . 9,341,202 47.1 
1932.. | 9,546,600 53.8 
1934..- 9,442,200 60.04 
TABLE III 


Tue PercentTaGes oF HicH-ScHoot Pupits 
ENROLLED IN CERTAIN YEARS WHO 


Have GRADUATED 




















ie ls Percentage of 

Year High-School Enrollment 
Enrollment oe me 

Graduating 

[2 a 
aa 110,277 21.4 
1890... . 202,963 21.5 
1900. . rere $19,251 18.3 
MN, ve a oes 915,061 17.1 
1920.... ‘ 2,200,389 14.1 
ee ; 453995422 15.2 
ee 5,140,021 16.1 
a ..-| 5,699,156 16.0 
TABLE IV 


Estimates oF HicH-ScHoo, ENROLLMENT 
AND HicH-ScHoo, GRADUATES 














, wel vouth | Bereentare 
ear ‘nrolled in Graduating 
High School 

(1) (2) (3) 
ee 47 15.2 
ee 66 16.5 
ee > 16.5 
ee 80 16.5 
ee 80 16.5 
re 80 16.5 
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cent of all youth of school age, the per- 
centage graduating will not increase 
much. If 16.5 per cent of enrollment 
graduated, it would be approximately 
two-thirds of those entering high 
school, and that would seem, especially 
in the light of the facts for the last few 
years, a reasonable estimate. Bring- 
ing together these several tables and 
estimates, we have the further esti- 
mates given in Table IV. 


ERTAINLY the development of 
the junior colleges in the past 
twenty years has been astonishing. 
According to the figures given by 
Henry G. Badger, assistant statis- 
tician, Office of Education, there 
were 4,504 young persons enrolled in 
& pee colleges i in 1917-181 There 
were 322 junior colleges in 1933 —34, 
with a total enrollment of 78,480, 
according to figures which were sent 
me by Mr. Badger in a letter. He 
also stated that 58 per cent of the 
enrollment in junior colleges are Fresh- 
men. Walter Crosby Eells reported 
that in 1933-34 there were enrolled 
in §21 junior colleges of all kinds and 
grades, 107,807 students, and that 
in 1935-36 in 528 junior colleges of all 
kinds and grades, there were enrolled 
129,106 students.2? He also reports 
that in California, where public junior 
colleges have had the most favorable 
development, 41,345 were enrolled 
in 1935-36. 
It seems rather certain that virtu- 
ally each of our 175 cities with 
populations of fifty thousand and 


more will before long maintain a 


Junior College Enrollment, 1917 to 1932,” 
Junior College Journal, V (April, 1935), P» 336. 

“Junior College Growth,” Junior College 
Journal, V11 (February, 1937), p. 269. 
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junior college as a part of its public- 
school system, and that our large 
cities will have several large junior 
colleges enrolling thousands. At the 
present time, many cities with popula- 
tions of less than twenty thousand are 
maintaining excellent junior colleges, 
and it seems certain that two college 
years will rather commonly be added 
to the high schools. Probably county 
and state junior colleges will also be 
more generally established. Further, 
many of these junior colleges will offer 
valuable terminal vocational courses. 
In the light of all these facts, I incline 
to the opinion that our junior colleges 
will enroll three hundred fifty thousand 
students, of whom about two hundred 
thousand will be Freshmen, by 1980, 
possibly much sooner. 

In answer to the question, What 
proportion of the graduates from high 
school will enter college? Mr. Foster, 
gives the percentages of high-school 
graduates going to college: 


Year Per Cent 
| Sener ey ee 51.8 
ibid dix cin ies deed 40.4 
Saud kes tox heeaeh 36.4 
EMER Ey bald venient 33-9 


While the percentage of graduates 
entering college has decreased, the 
number of graduates has more than 
trebled. The vogue to graduate from 
high school has become strong. We 
believe that, a little later, the vogue 
of entering college will greatly increase. 
The rapidly increasing number of 
parents with high-school education 
steadily increases the drive for a 
larger percentage to enter college. 
The great prospective growth of 
junior colleges will encourage more to 
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go to college. My estimate is that 
by 1965—within 30 years—6o per 
cent of high-school graduates wil] 
enter college. Again combining these 
several estimates, we have Table V, 


TABLE V 


EsTIMATES OF THE NuMBERS OF FRESHMEN 
IN COLLEGE 

















High- Percentage | Freshmen | Freshmenin 
Year School Entering in Junior | Four-Year 
Graduates College Colleges* Colleges 

@) @ |  G) | 
1930..| 666,900 40 32,200 | 303,000 
1940. .| 1,056,000 40 64,000 | 358,000 
1950. .| 1,020,000 48 98,000 | 392,000 
1960. .| 1,170,000 56 132,000 | 523,000 
1970. .| 1,145,000 60 166,000 | 521,000 
1980. .| 1,100,000 60 200,000 | 460,000 

















* These estimates are obtained by starting in 1934 with an 
actual enrollment in junior colleges of 78,480, assuming uniform 
growth to 350,000 in 1980, and taking 58 per cent of each 
year’s total enrollment as Freshmen. 


PEAKING roughly, and assuming 

that birth, death, and immigration 
rates follow the “medium” assump- 
tions of the Scripps Foundation; that 
the several pressures mentioned con- 
tinue increasingly to keep youth in 
school and college in order to keep 
them out of regular gainful employ- 
ment; that education in high school 
and college responds gradually to the 
demand of the people to broaden the 
curriculums further, to fit more ade- 
quately both for life and for vocations; 
and that teaching improves so that 
this education engages and holds more 
and more students, we may esti- 
mate as follows: First, that the high- 
school enrollment will rise from about 
5,780,000 in 1935 to 7,110,000 in 1960, 
an increase of 1,330,000; that it will 
decrease later to 6,670,000 in 1980, 
enrolling then about goo,coo more 
pupils than at present, about 80 per 
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cent of all youth of fourteen to 
seventeen years. Second, that junior 
colleges will grow rapidly in numbers 
and enrollment, chiefly as a part of 
the public-school systems; that by 
1980 they will enroll 350,000 students 
of whom 58 per cent, or 200,000, will 
be Freshmen. Third, that in colleges 
and universities, the enrollment of 
Freshmen will increase from 303,000 
in 1935 to 553,000 in 1965, nearly 
doubling in thirty years, and then 


























TABLE VI 
Various ENROLLMENT EsTIMATES FOR 1940 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

High-school enroll- 

A ee 5,780,000 | 6,400,000 | 620,000 
High-school gradu- 

999,000 | 1,056,000] 57,000 
Junior-college 

enrollment....... 80,000] 110,000] 30,000 
Junior-college 

Freshmen........ 47,000 64,000] 17,000 
College and univer- 

sity Freshmen....| 303,000] 358,000] 55,000 
drop to 460,000 in 1980. Fourth, 


assuming improvement in college 
teaching that will hold a larger 
number of competent Freshmen in 
college, and attract large numbers to 
the sophomore and junior classes from 
the junior colleges, we may estimate 
that the total junior college, college, 
and university enrollment will double 
by 1980, reaching about two million. 
Fifth, to bring these estimates closer 
home, the figures estimated for 1940 
are given in Table VI. 
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What, then, confronts our colleges 
and universities? There will be a 
great opportunity for our strong- 
est and best institutions to train our 
ablest men and women in leadership 
and research. Our universities and 
colleges must grow largely in enroll- 
ment or new ones must be established. 
Private colleges will have all they can 
do if they really adapt their work to 
serve best some definite constituency, 
local, state, or national. 

All colleges training teachers must 
recognize great changes ahead. In 
Grades I to V, we enrolled in 1934, 
975,000 fewer children than in 1924, 
ten years ago. The better-trained 
teachers teach longer than the un- 
trained, and, as time goes on, fewer 
trained elementary-school teachers 
will be needed. Better people are 
being demanded as teachers—men and 
women of better background, higher 
ideals, nobler ambitions, broader 
interests. 

In college, the narrow specialist 
may be needed more in research, 
but he will be less welcome as a 
teacher. Teachers must increasingly 
recognize their responsibility to teach 
students to think and to live, rather 
than merely to impart facts to them. 
Universities facing this great influx 
of students must co-operate more 
with each other in research with a 
view to economy and must somehow 
secure abler and more stimulating 
teachers. Research must go forward 
more efficiently, but teaching must be 
greatly magnified and improved. 

[Vol. IX, No. 2] 














Martyrs or Foolsr 


By ALLEN BOWMAN 


A Designation for the Faculty Members of “ Marginal” Colleges 


United States except a martyr 

or a fool goes into teaching. Like 
many another half-truth, the saying 
gained currency when America sank 
into the slough of the great depression. 
It was inevitable that the teaching 
profession should hit the bottom of 
the slough. We teachers are gen- 
erally idealists. We are willing to 
sacrifice. What is more, we are poor 
propagandists. And in spite of the 
recent economic improvement, some 
of us are still at the bottom. 

I speak particularly of a number 
of university-trained men—especially 
the married ones—employed in some 
of the little church colleges. Many 
of the smaller church schools, to be 
sure, are well-established institutions, 
their days of struggle long since past; 
but there are still dozens of tiny 
colleges, many of them young in 
years, which enroll a large proportion 
of needy students, are poorly endowed, 
overwhelmed with debt, and fighting 
for their very existence. They com- 
pete fiercely with one another and 
with the standard institutions. Eco- 
nomically speaking, they comprise our 
marginal colleges. 

These struggling schools have always 
been dogged by poverty, but their 
worst difficulties took root in the 


|: IS said that no man in the 
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boom days when sanguine presidents 
and business managers increased sal- 
aries, tied up endowment funds in 
alluring investments, and _ pointed 
with pride to new buildings and 
equipment. Now these same execu- 
tives, or rather their successors, rejoice 
if they can plan with reasonable 
assurance to keep their institutions 
open another year. The result is that 
the faculties shoulder the burden. 

Without seeming to complain or to 
pose as martyrs, may we look at a 
few cases? I recall one energetic 
young professor in a little Mid- 
western college during the feverish 
prosperity days. Still in his twenties, 
but with several years’ successful 
experience already to his credit, he 
was supporting his family comfort- 
ably, buying a new car every year as 
a matter of course, gaily putting 
every summer into the expensive 
pursuit of a Ph.D. degree, taking 
for granted a sizeable salary increase 
with each new contract, and giving 
but passing thought to the debt the 
college was accumulating. 

Today all that seems to him like a 
dream. The bank account has long 
since changed to a debt, graduate 
work is a memory, the car has been 
sold. If he buys a suit every other 
year, he is lucky. With two children 
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MARTYRS OR FOOLS? 


in school, rent for a semimodern 
house ($15 a month) difficult to pay, 
and living costs steadily climbing, 
his cash salary has shrunk to a 
pittance of from one-third to one-half 
his former income—an income that 
was modest at best—and seems fated 
to stay there indefinitely. With $100 
from ten weeks of summer teaching 
thrown in, along with welcome dona- 
tions and the sale of old textbooks, a 
total of some $800 cash from all 
sources last year gave that professor 
cause for rejoicing. He has seen the 
year when the figure fell below $600. 

It is refreshing to know that he is 
not asking for pity. There are, 
indeed, few people who know his 
circumstances. A friend of his, a 
professor in another college in the 
same state, now gets something like 
$soo, and he is not the lowest-paid 
teacher in his institution. There are 
colleges that have been paying still less. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many professors in such marginal col- 
leges are trying to keep up appear- 
ances on incomes below the level of 
salaries paid to elementary teachers. 
The fact that many of their students 
can dress better than they and drive 
better cars, and that some of those 
same students owe the college, adds 
an interesting touch to the picture. 
Why do not we married men have 
the sense to leave the cause to the 
mercies of bachelors and spinsters? 
In moments of misgiving I conclude 
that we are fools! 


HE gymnastics of economy that 
result from an effort to maintain 
professional standards on the wages 
of an unskilled workman are as 
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ludicrous as they are tragic. One 
professor who left his family behind 
when he went to take a position in a 
Kentucky college was unable to visit 
them for months; he could not afford 
bus fare, and was evidently too proud 
to hitchhike. Another in an Indiana 
school, having received the long- 
awaited check that comes after regis- 
tration, had to borrow a nickel for 
streetcar fare in order to get to the 
bank. One victim got along for two 
years, walking three or four miles a 
day, without umbrella or raincoat. 
Luckily they were the drought years! 

In one case a faculty family, forced 
into a house without a furnace, 
snatched an old baseburner to meet 
the emergency. It still serves nobly. 
They removed the magazine, and fire 
with soft coal—the college furnished 
coal until the NR/4 stepped in—and 
when the mica falls out of the 
“windows” they use pieces of tin for 
patches. One spring the business 
manager took pity on them when coal 
ran short, and gave them a little 
slack from the college pile. The 
grateful but sensitive professor would 
go over in the early morning or after 
dark and wheel enough to his bin to 
tide himself over until summer. He 
used to figure the grocery allowance 
for himself and his wife at five dollars 
a week. Now it is four dollars for 
themselves and four children. That 
means buying meat for Sunday only, 
and getting milk of a farmer at whole- 
sale price; but they seem to have 
become used to it. 

At one college those of the faculty 
who ate at home used to resent the 
fact that the students had meat once 
a day at the dining hall; but they have 
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steeled themselves to that. They 
must hold their students. 

One day during a discussion of 
manufacturing standards, the men 
in an economics class began examining 
the NR4 labels on the lining of their 
coats. The professor thoughtlessly 
looked for the label on his. He did 
not find any. The suit had been 
made three years previously—before 
the Blue Eagle hatched. He changed 
the subject. 

Again let me emphasize the fact 
that such conditions by no means 
characterize small church colleges as a 
group; but there are still only too 
many in that pitiful marginal class. 
I am glad to report, too, that the men 
who are facing these conditions are 
not hopeless grumblers. We are 
human, to be sure, and sometimes 
experience discontent; but there is 
one unfailing source of consolation: 
we have positions. We remind our- 
selves that countless colleges have 
had their times of struggle. There 
is plenty to do, and no time to play 
the martyr. A teaching-load which 
sometimes reaches twenty hours a 
week, along with language study, 
work on college bulletins, boosting 
the campaign for new students, gar- 
dening to raise the vegetables which 
cannot be purchased, sponsoring extra- 
curricular activities galore—all in all 
there is scant time for self-pity. 


OME colleges, becoming utterly 

exhausted, take a cue from more 
worldly businesses and go into bank- 
ruptcy. This is inconvenient in view 
of the rigid ethical standards preached 
in classroom and chapel from time 
immemorial. But consciences have 
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a way of toughtening to meet the 
emergency, and creditors (including 
teachers) who are left holding the bag 
will forget in time. As a last resort, 
it is an effective way for a school to 
get its second wind. 

Many of these struggling colleges 
keep up their courage by writing 
better salary figures into the con. 
tracts, but providing in separate 
agreements that a sizeable portion 
be returned as a gift. Another device 
is to encourage teachers to strike off 
large amounts as special donations, 
or wages to student help, or for food- 
stuffs—the pumpkins and turnips and 
potatoes brought in by kindhearted 
rural constituents in amounts too 
large for dining-hall consumption. 
One hard-pressed professor got a 
bright idea for collecting salary. He 
took the family to the dining hall for 
meals. But some folks seemed not 
to take to the idea, there was a certain 
tension that did not aid digestion, and 
he went back to simple home fare. 

There is one redeeming feature. 
Every professor can have a secretary 
or two, and his wife can employ a 
maid. Such co-ed help may be ex- 
asperating, for students are a little 
independent as to the kind of work 
they do and when they do it; but the 
privilege of employing somebody, 
even when no cash is involved, adds 
immensely to the self-respect of the 
harassed employer. Besides, the stu- 
dents are deserving, and the institu- 
tion is anxious to reduce obligations. 

A college in Tennessee has some- 
times met part of its salary budget 
with student notes. That makes 
collectors of the faculty—a new rela- 
tionship between teachers and alumni 
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which promises interesting results for 
the future. Enterprising professors 
in some places have been known to 
bargain with prospective students by 
offering to pay tuition in return for 
notes and services; but it is not con- 
sidered the best ethics, and is dis- 
couraged. Abuses are sure to arise 
especially with a generation of stu- 
dents accustomed to receiving aid. 
The temptation for a student to tell 
a hard-luck story and keep back the 
cash for fine clothes and frolics while 
accepting help from the institution 
roves too much for some applicants. 
Scholarships which are really nothing 
but cuts in tuition rates have added 
to the demoralization. With return- 
ing prosperity, such doubtful expedi- 
ents are doubtless on the decline. 


CHEMES for barter are end- 

less. A professor got some rooms 
papered when a friend of the school 
agreed to donate the work. The 
wages for the job were checked off 
from salary due the professor, and 
the same amount was credited to his 
house rent by the landlady, who 
furnished the paper. The donor’s 
church got credit for paying that 
much more toward education. Every- 
body was pleased, although the pro- 
fessor, who is not versed in magic, is 
still trying to figure out just how the 
thing was done. 

One summer it was whispered 
about among a limited faculty group 
on a certain campus that the pro- 
prietor of a dry-goods store had 
offered to sell to teachers in order 
to pay tuition for his daughter. 
Apparently that meant first come, 
first served. One family made a 
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dash and got there in time to absorb 
the last seventeen dollars or so. 
Another teacher who did not hear 
of the offer in time was nettled, and 
sufficiently forgot herself to say so 
in faculty meeting. The lucky one 
admits that he felt sheepish, but the 
shoes and dress goods came in handy. 

Some institutions weathered the 
worst years without any contracts 
at all. You simply took what they 
could give you, and that was the 
end of it. 

The wives of some professors do 
laundry for students. It is the custom 
of one family to migrate with their 
children to the country for the 
summer, and live with the “old 
folks.” There they can feed the 
children better, do some farming, 
and put up canned goods for the 
winter. Still another professor regu- 
larly leaves his family at home for 
the summer, finds odd jobs about the 
university campus where he does 
graduate work, does his own laundry, 
and so forges ahead toward the 
coveted Ph.D. He does most of his 
summer sleeping on Sundays. Most 
of us have had to postpone further 
schooling until prosperity returns. 

In the summer of 1935 one teacher 
told the employment agency in his 
city that he had had no job since 
summer school closed, and asked for 
work. They sent him out to pick 
tomatoes for the cannery. It was not 
bad after he got used to it; but 
he landed in poor patches, college 
reopened when the season was at its 
height, and the result was an average 
of about fifteen cents an hour for his 
pains. A colleague of his declares 
that he made more money on the side 
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when he was a student than he gets 
now as a professor. I know of one 
student who makes fully half as 
much by sewing during spare time 
as her teachers receive for full-time 
service. 


HY do we not write books to 

sell, lecture, or take up some 
business on the side? In the first 
place, the schedule leaves little time 
for side lines. Second, the books 
most college professors write, if there 
is sufficient library available so that 
they can write anything at all, do 
not make the authors rich. Third, 
not one professor in a hundred has any 
special talent for lecturing. 

Then why do we not get out and 
find “decent” positions? Some try, 
but without success. A few do leave. 
Others do not care to change. One’s 
best chance, if he lacks the Ph.D., is 
for a public-school position. But 
college teaching even at its worst 
(financially speaking) has an allure- 
ment that public-school work lacks. 
One dean who was working for about 
a third of what he had received in the 
public school turned down more than 
one chance for a “better” position. 
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But alas! he had six children to 
support, and finally had to succumb, 
A man in another college turned 
down an offer of $1,800 because he 
insisted on staying in college work, 
although the latter was paying less 
than one-third that amount. 
Furthermore, many are unwilling 
even to take “better” college or 
university positions. Strange as it 
may seem to the materially minded, 
most of us believe heart and soul in 
the sort of work our institutions— 
full of imperfections though they may 
be—are trying to accomplish. We 
are sold on the contribution our 
schools are making even now to the 
educational life of America, we hope 
for a brighter future, and propose to 
stand by the guns. It is true that 
reforms in organization and procedure 
are imperative. But personally | 
should rather, while hoping for such 
reforms, give my best service to a 
cause in which I am vitally interested, 
to a task which challenges me, than 
to hold down a $5,000 job in many 
an institution. After all, neither a 
martyr nor a fool needs that much 
money! Five thousand a year would 
ruin me. [Vol. IX, No. 2] 
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The Sophomore Tutorial 


By MARGUERITE WOODWORTH 


Another Plan of General Education as Organized at Lawrence 


college which has the curric- 

ulum traditional in an institu- 
tion of this kind. Its methods are 
based on the theory that counseling 
and instruction are inseparable, and 
therefore a large part of the teaching 
of upperclassmen is done tutorially. 
The requirements for the freshman 
year include English, a laboratory 
science, history or mathematics, a 
foreign language, and one elective. 
Thus the Freshman continues to study 
for the most part subjects which have 
been familiar to him in high school. 
In the sophomore year the program 
consists largely of beginning courses 
in departments new to the student, 
such as psychology, economics, soci- 
dlogy, philosophy, art, and music. In 
the junior and senior years the student 
concentrates in the field of his major 
and related fields. 

The sophomore year, consequently, 
is an exploratory period, a year in 
which the student seeks to acquaint 
himself with new fields of interest. 
Sometimes this period proves to be an 
exceedingly stimulating, fruitful ex- 
perience. Often, however, the impact 
of several totally different subjects 
gives the student a sense that knowl- 
edge is made up of fragments which 
have little or no connection with each 
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other; as to their having any possible 
bearing on his own philosophy of life, 
that is unthought of by the Sophomore. 

In addition to following a program 
made up of seemingly disparate ele- 
ments, the Sophomore must make 
several important decisions. One is 
the choice of a major; one has to do 
with whether he will follow what 
Henry Seidel Canby calls “the pre- 
ferred education”’ of college activities 
or the “perfunctory education”’ of the 
classroom. One decision is whether he 
will stay in college beyond two years. 

In the making of these decisions 
and in the consequent shaping of his 
college course, the Sophomore is 
usually given singularly little help. 
The Freshman is advised by the 
deans, by the resident teachers in the 
dormitories, and by upperclass coun- 
selors. The Juniors and Seniors are 
guided by professors and tutors who 
take a special interest in those major- 
ing in their departments. The Soph- 
omore is without any particular help 
from the college officers, who feel 
that he is now oriented and that they 
must devote their energies to orienting 
the incoming class. He is likely to 
have no professor or adviser who 
takes a personal interest in helping 
him to unify his program and to see 
a coherent pattern in the whole. 
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Is the Sophomore so mature that he 
can get along without such assistance 
as the Freshman and the upperclass- 
man are given? He gets along but it 
looks as though often he muddled 
along. Although the Sophomores con- 
stitute a group which is supposedly 
serious-minded, in as much as the 
frivolous and the inept have been 
weeded out in the freshman year, 
they get lower marks than the Fresh- 
men; they take fewer books out of the 
library; they cause more social prob- 
lems than any other class in the 
college. A dean of one of the women’s 
colleges who wrote me about similar 
problems of the sophomore year in her 
college asked, “Is more guidance the 
answer or a less scattered academic 
program?” I am not sure about the 
program, but more individual atten- 
tion does seem necessary. 


HE sophomore tutorial was in- 
augurated at Lawrence two years 
ago as an effort toward mitigating 
some of the obvious difficulties peculiar 
to the sophomore year, and as an 
endeavor to make that year a func- 
tional part of the four-year program. 
It seemed advisable to continue the 
sophomore requirements in order to 
give the students experience in several 
departments before choosing a major. 
The sophomore tutorial was designed 
to take the place of one course. 
Thirty Sophomores were chosen to 
participate in this experiment; the 
group included men and women, stu- 
dents from the upper and the lower 
portions of the class. A tutor was 
engaged whose duty it was to help 
this group of Sophomores to correlate 
their courses and to see the signif- 
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icance of their studying. The tutor 
was a young man who had studied 
widely in the fields of literature, lan. 
guages, and history. He had recently 
returned from Greece, where he had 
completed his thesis on Athenian law 
for the Ph. D. degree at Harvard. In 
as much as the tutor was particularly 
trained in humanistic studies, students 
who had given evidence of being pri- 
marily interested in science were not 
included in the sophomore tutorial. 

At first the tutor met with the 
students in small groups for a few 
meetings. Then he had a conference 
once a week with each individual 
student. To accomplish the aims for 
which the sophomore tutorial was 
designed, the tutor set for himself two 
specific objectives: First, he wished 
to have his students come to a realiza- 
tion of the difference between high- 
school learning and college learning. 
He wanted them to get away from the 
feeling that learning was assignment- 
getting and mark-grabbing, and he 
sought to show them that learning 
was an intensely personal matter and 
that it consisted in investigating 
various fields of interest for oneself, 
reflecting upon the ideas discovered, 
and arranging these ideas into some 
kind of a personally meaningful 
pattern. 

A second objective was to show the 
students that what they learned in a 
particular course in the way of fulfill- 
ing the requirements set up by the 
professor was not nearly so important 
as the use they made of the materials 
of the course in their everyday think- 
ing and talking when they were not 
concerned with the course at all. The 
tutor encouraged the Sophomores to 
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THE SOPHOMORE TUTORIAL 


talk about what they were reading 
and studying, to question its relation 
to their own problems, its meaning 
as beauty and truth; he tried to make 
them see that learning was a process 
by which they educated themselves, 
and that they only were responsible 
for the results of their efforts. 

These objectives are not unique; 
every good college teacher has them 
in the foreground of his thinking all 
the time. The sophomore tutorial 
seems, however, to be particularly 
well-adapted to the attainment of 
these objectives. In the first place, 
the tutor is not primarily concerned 
with a limited subject-matter that 
the student must “learn” in order to 
be certified in his subject—a teacher 
in any particular department is almost 
always goaded by a feeling that there 
is a certain amount of material that 
a student must know. Second, the 
tutor has time to know all his students 
intimately; and, having knowledge of 
and concern about their individual 
interests and tastes, he can set up a 
program of study for each student 
which is likely to touch him off intel- 
lectually. More important, such a 
program need not (the tutor says, 
will not) lie wholly within the bounds 
of any of our arbitrary fields of study, 
but can transgress the boundaries of 
several, and indirectly thus do much 
to further the ever-present task of 
correlation. 

The tutor was at first greatly con- 
cerned by this problem of correlation, 
to meet which his position was orig- 
inally designed. He felt that there 
would be no point in discovering 
places at which the courses any stu- 
dent happened to be taking overlapped, 
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and then pointing these out to him to 
be “learned.” This would just be 
more of the kind of thing it was his 
job to try to correct. It seemed 
advisable, rather, to try to quicken 
the students of the sophomore tutorial 
through a different subject-matter 
quite unlike that associated with 
classrooms and regular recitations, 
and through one that knew no narrow 
boundaries. As the tutor himself 
said, “If a student has an active per- 
sonal interest in learning, given com- 
petent instruction in several fields of 
knowledge, the task of formulating 
his information into a coherent pattern 
must be left to him, for only he knows 
how it is to be done in his case.” 


T IS almost impossible, where the 

possibility for variety is so great, 
to describe the operation of the course 
simply. At the beginning of the year 
the tutor asked most of his students 
to read certain great books through 
which the humanistic heritage of the 
western world has come down to us. 
One of the minor objectives he set for 
himself here was to make the students 
aware of the extent and outline of 
human history lying behind them. 
Some of them, those of a literary bent, 
read the Poetics of Aristotle, Plato’s 
Republic, the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Others read Aristotle’s Politics, the 
histories of Herodotus and Thucyd- 
ides, the Confessions of Augustine and 
of Rousseau. They read these works 
not as part of the required reading of 
a course, but as books in which might 
be found ideas of interest to people 
leading intellectual lives. They were 
made to see that people have always 
found many problems in the world, 
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and that they as college students were 
expected to become aware of and seek 
answers for such problems. At the 
same time they were given a sense of 
the continuity of history and of their 
significance as a part of that continuity. 

Gradually, as the tutor awakened 
or discovered individual tastes, he 
helped each student to formulate and 
carry out an investigation of especial 
interest to the student. Thus one 
student who became much interested 
in Plato continued the study of 
Greek philosophers and their influence 
on present-day thought. Another stu- 
dent who showed an interest in 
aesthetics was directed to such writers 
as Bosanquet, Santayana, and Mather. 
Other students read Aristotle and 
Marx on revolution, contrasting these 
extreme points of view in regard to 
progress. The subjects of some of the 
papers written show the individual 
diversity of interests among the stu- 
dents: ‘The Social Reforms of Aegis 
and Cleomenes, the Gracchi and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt”; ‘Hellenistic 
and Modern Science”; “The Signif- 
icance for Human Nature of the 
Recurrence of Pastoral Poetry”’; 
“Psychology in Thucydides”; “‘Wes- 
ley in the Light of Eighteenth Century 
Cultural History”; ““The Legal Prob- 
lem Involved in the Deaths of Socrates 
and Sir Thomas More.” 

The tutor realized early in the year 
that few of his students, even the 
most superior ones, had a vital per- 
sonal interest in learning. He felt at 
the end of the year that, with possibly 
one exception, his group had experi- 
enced at least the beginnings of what 
he called ‘intellectual conversion,” 
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and that their education had begun 
“to take.” They had come to a 
realization of what a life of learning 
meant, and to a realization also that 
the college was peculiarly equipped to 
further that kind of life. 


HE Sophomores who constituted 

the tutorial group were enthusi- 
astic about their work, and they were 
of one mind that the sophomore 
tutorial was the best course in the 
program. They agreed that not only 
did they learn a new method of study- 
ing, but that their interests were 
sharpened and clarified in such a way 
that the choice of a major was made 
relatively simple. Statistics compiled 
by the librarian indicated that the 
students in the sophomore tutorial 
read nearly four times as many books 
as the other Sophomores. All the 
students in the group continued in 
college this year. 

The particular difficulty in carrying 
out a program of this kind lies in the 
selection of tutors. Manifestly, the 
tutor must be not only a versatile and 
liberal scholar, but he must be a 
person who believes in the potential- 
ities of each student and one who has 
sufficient sympathy and insight to 
awaken and direct those potential- 
ities. The tutor who is carrying on 
this experiment is particularly well- 
adapted to his task. He has unusual 
ability in winning the confidence of 
his students, and extraordinary skill 
in stimulating them to do independent 
work of an advanced kind. We con- 
sider this tutorial course, as he is 
conducting it, one of the most sig- 
nificant features of our curriculum. 

[Vol. IX, No. 4] 
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Deficient Entrance Requirements 


By D. D. FEDER 


A Comparative Study of Students at the University of Iowa Deficient in 
College-Entrance Requirements 


E liberal-arts college justifies 
its demands that prospective 
entrants present credit in a 

specific array of high-school subjects 
on the basis of the preparation to do 
college work which such courses pre- 
sumably guarantee. Studies of college 
achievement have revealed, however, 
that the pursuit of any particular 
subject in high school is no guaranty 
of success in the study of that sub- 
ject in college. Furthermore, although 
their high-school records show the 
accomplishment of the prescribed 
high-school courses, so many students 
fail, in their first year of college, to do 
work of a quality acceptable toward 
graduation, as to cast serious doubts 
upon the meaningfulness of the sub- 
ject-matter entrance requirements in 
the prediction of college success. 

A survey of several hundred college 
catalogues shows the entrance require- 
ments of the typical colleges of liberal 
arts to be substantially alike. Of the 
students who apply for admission to 
the College of Liberal Arts at the 
University of Iowa each year, between 
10 per cent and 12 per cent do not 
present all of the proper high-school 
units required for unconditional admis- 
sion. These students, however, are 
admitted under certain special regula- 


tions. The present study was under- 
taken to determine the nature and 
performance of that group who, 
although high-school graduates, pre- 
sumably were not correctly prepared 
to undertake college work. To insure 
reliability, data were secured on 
students who entered the University 
of lowa as Freshmen during the years 
from 1926 to 1930, inclusive. 

Frequency distributions of the defi- 
cient students’ percentile ranks on the 
Iowa Qualifying Examinations reveal 
that in each year the majority of 
deficient students fall far below the 
general average in ability... The 
median percentiles for the successive 
years were 29, 35, 40, 35, and 30, 
whereas the median percentile for the 
total group in each year is $0. 

Since the deficiency groups were 
markedly inferior to the class as a 
whole in scholastic aptitude, to com- 
pare the former group with randomly 
selected samples would obviously bias 
the results against the deficiency 
groups. Therefore, each group was 
matched, student for student, in 


1Although the composition of these examinations 
varies somewhat, the tests of high-school achieve- 


* ment, English training, and reading comprehension 
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are standard. When the scores on this battery of 
tests are taken together, the combination which 
results yields a highly reliable measure of apti- 
tude for college work. 
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terms of sex and percentile rank on 
the Freshman Qualifying Examina- 
tions, with a group of nondeficient 
students drawn from the same year. 
The nondeficient students are those 
admitted without “conditions.” All 
subsequent comparisons are made in 
terms of these “matched” groups. 


TATISTICALLY significant diff- 
erences in first-semester grade- 
points were not found in any year. 
Although most of the differences 
tended to favor the nondeficient 
groups, none of them was large enough 
to be meaningful. Due to mortality 
during and at the end of the first 
semester, the make-up of the groups 
changed slightly, resulting in a slight 
advantage for the nondeficient groups. 
In spite of this difference, which was 
not great enough to destroy the basis 
of matching, a slight increase in 
achievement was noted for the defi- 
cient groups in the second semester. 
There is a marked tendency for 
nondeficient students to attend the 
University for a longer time. Nearly 
all of the distributions are bimodal, 
with the modes occurring most fre- 
quently at two and eight semesters for 
the nondeficient groups, while the 
modes are most frequently at two and 
four semesters for the deficient groups. 
The significance of this difference is 
emphasized by the striking difference 
in number of degrees received by the 
respective groups. In every year, a 
much higher percentage of nondefi- 
cient students was awarded degrees. 
The technique of “matched” groups 
was employed in this study to control 
the effects of all but one of the chief 
conditioning factors, leaving the dif- 
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ference in college-entrance credits as 
the main causative variable. Hoy. 
ever, subsequent data revealed that 
there are certain characteristics of the 
deficient group which indicate that 
such students represent an unusual 
sampling with special characteristics, 
In the first place, the deficient 
students in each year are older than 
the nondeficient group. The average 
difference between the medians of the 
two groups for the five-year period 
was .6 of a year. More than ten 
per cent of the deficient groups were 
twenty-three years of age or older, as 
contrasted with 2.5 per cent of similar 
ages in the nondeficient groups. A 
corollary of this finding is that the 
average interval between high-school 
graduation and college entrance is 
greater for the deficient group. The 
five-year average for the deficiegt 
students was I.$ years out, as + 
trasted with .g years out for 
nondeficient group. Whereas more 
than 60 per cent of the nondeficient 
group go directly on to college, only 
about 45 per cent of the deficient 
group enter college immediately after 
graduation from high school. 
Almost 25 per cent more of the 
deficient students come from the 
larger high schools of both Iowa and 
other states. This suggests the pos- 
sibility that such students had access 
to more varied curriculums than did 
those who attended the smaller 
high schools. Thus their patterns of 
subject-matter would not conform so 
well to the restrictions imposed by 
University entrance requirements. 
The normal range of first-year pre- 
diction correlations is .68 to .75, using 
the test battery of the Jowa Qualifying 
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Examination. The process of selec- 
tion in the present study so affected 
the distributions as to result in low- 
ered correlations, ranging from .4 to 
6 for the first semester. But of even 
more significance is the fact that on 
the whole the coefficients for the 
deficient groups tended to exceed 
slightly those for the nondeficient 
groups. In spite of the fact that the 
tests follow rather closely the tradi- 
tional subject-matter patterns, it 
appears that the high-school back- 
ground differences did not operate to 
invalidate their usefulness. 


O SUMMARIZE the results of 
this study, we may note the major 
findings. First, students who enter 
the State University of Iowa with 
college-entrance deficiencies consti- 
e a group of much lower ability on 
oe than the normal entering 
as measured by the Iowa Qual- 
ifying Examinations. Second, when 
compared with nondeficient students 
of similar college aptitude, the stu- 
dents who present deficiencies achieve 
approximately as well in terms of 
grade-point average in the first year; 
they do not stay in school as long, nor 
do as many obtain degrees; they are, 
on the average, considerably older at 
time of entrance; they have, on the 
average, been out of school for a 
longer period between high school and 
college; they come in larger numbers 
from the large city high schools and 
out-of-state schools. Third, the lack 
of certain high-school subjects cannot 
alone be held responsible for the 
slightly poorer showing in college of 


| the deficient group. Many of them 


did not originally intend going to 
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college and did not study toward it. 
The high mortality may indicate that 
college is a temporary stopping place 
for many of the deficient group. 

The inferior showing of the deficient 
group on the Iowa Qualifying Exam- 
inations is probably due to a combina- 
tion of factors to which innate ability, 
the quality of high-school instruction 
they have received, and the long 
interval away from scholastic work 
have contributed. To set a rigid line 
of demarcation, excluding from college 
prospective students with deficiencies 
in college-entrance credits, might 
slightly raise the quality of the enter- 
ing class, but it would also exclude a 
number who prove to be excellent 
college material even under the pres- 
ent organization. 

Even more significant than the 
performance of the entrance deficiency 
group is the fact that the nondeficient 
group, having all the prerequisites 
for college entrance, but having no 
markedly greater ability as a result, 
showed no significant difference in 
achievement. 

The arbitrary entrance standards 
do not take account of the fact that 
the group who come with deficiencies 
also differ widely in other significant 
characteristics. Therefore, it does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that their 
attitudes or purposes in coming to 
college are exactly like those of the 
nondeficient students. 

The foregoing data suggest that the 
entrance-deficiency students consti- 
tute an unusual group, and that the 
solution of their educational problems 
lies not in exclusion but in differential 
guidance to meet the interests, needs, 
and abilities of each student. 

[Vol. IX, No. 2] 








The Measurement of Teaching 


By HENRY BEAUMONT 


Appraising the Teacher by the Continued Interest of His Students 


N CONNECTION with promo- 

tional policies and salary adjust- 

ments, college administrators have 
developed several techniques for the 
purpose of estimating the teaching 
ability of an instructor, especially in 
comparison with his colleagues in the 
department. None of these methods 
has proved entirely satisfactory, either 
because of insufficient objectivity or 
because of too great emphasis on 
quantitative aspects. The former ob- 
jection applies to questionnaire and 
rating-scale methods; the latter, to 
those which evaluate the results of 
teaching introductory courses on the 
basis of the number of departmental 
majors produced.! 

The method suggested herein at- 
tempts to circumvent these objections 
by proposing an objective measure of 
the individual instructor’s success in 
teaching elementary courses, which is 
expressed in terms of the quality 
of his students who continue their 
work in the department, and of 
the type of work which they do in 
advanced courses. Two basic assump- 
tions underlie this technique, whose 
usefulness depends entirely on their 
acceptance. The first of these is, that 


14 further report of this study, “A Method for 
Measuring the Effectiveness of Teaching Intro- 
ductory Courses,” will appear in the Journal of 
Educational Psychology. 
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the effect produced in a student is a 
valid measure of teaching ability; the 
second, that introductory courses 
should, among other things, provide 
students of superior promise with 
adequate motivation and preparation 
for advanced work in the department. 
The proposed method has no value for 
the administrator who chooses to 
evaluate the members of his teaching 
staff on the basis of research activities 
only, nor for one who conceives of the 
elementary course solely as a cultural 
end in itself, but it is believed that it 
provides, with certain obvious limita- 
tions, a measure of at least on 
important aspect of success in teach*\ 
ing as measured by the influence 
exercised by the instructor and con- 
cretely expressed in student per- 
formance. It has demonstrated its 
usefulness satisfactorily in an investi- 
gation of the relative effectiveness of 
teaching elementary psychology at 
the University of Kentucky, involving 
six instructors and a total enrollment 
of twenty-five hundred students over 
a period of three years. 

In brief, the proposed technique 
consists of a follow-up study of 
students in introductory courses. The 
simplest and most obvious measure of 
teaching results is obtained by com- 
puting the proportion of students in 
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each section which take advanced work 
in the department after having passed 
the elementary course. A _ similar, 
equally crude, measure is obtained by 
comparing each instructor’s share of 
the enrollment in the introductory 
course to the proportion of advanced 
students which has been derived from 
his “beginning” sections. 

Thus, it was found in the study 
referred to that one instructor who 
had taught 14 per cent of all students 
enrolled in elementary psychology 
had prepared only g per cent of those 
who took advanced work in the 
department, and that only 11 per 
cent of the total enrollment in ad- 
vanced courses had been derived 
from his introductory sections. For 
another instructor, these figures were 
12, 12, and 22, respectively. 

Amore refined indicator of teaching 
effectiveness is gained by determining, 
in each introductory section, the pro- 
portion of students obtaining each of 
the different marks which continues 
its work in the department. If it 
is part of the function of an ele- 
mentary course to motivate superior 
students, the proportion of 4 students 
taking advanced courses should be 
greater than that of B students, and 
the proportions of C and D students 
should be progressively smaller than 
the latter. This provides a means of 
comparing individual instructors to 
one another and to the departmental 
average in respect to the extent to 
which they succeed in motivating 
students of superior promise to take 
advanced work in the department. 

For example, it was found that 
advanced courses were taken by 33 
per cent of the 4 students, 31 per 
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cent of the B students, 14 per cent of 
the C students, and 4 per cent of the 
D students enrolled in one instructor’s 
sections. This may be compared to 
the figures for another member of 
the department which were 55, 35, 37; 
and 23, respectively, and to the aver- 
ages for the department, which were 
49, 32, 30, and 28. 


BVICUSLY, numerous objec- 

tions can be made to this, 
measure of teaching effectiveness. 
Nor should it be used without certain 
precautions and limitations. Depend- 
ing on local conditions, it may be 
necessary to allow for such differences 
among the various sections as may 
influence the proportion of students 
continuing their work in the depart- 
ment, which are not under the 
instructor’s control. These include, 
among others, average intelligence 
and intelligence range of the students 
in the different sections, and the col- 
leges in which they are enrolled, which 
may determine whether advanced 
courses are required or elective. It is 
possible, however, to obtain com- 
parable data by confining the study 
to those students in the different 
sections who form a homogeneous 
group, or by making proper allowance 
for such differences in interpreting 
the findings. 

If these factors provide a measure 
of the extent to which individual 
instructors succeed in motivating 
superior students, it is even more 
important to determine the objective 
future results of this motivation in 
terms of the marks obtained by these 
students in advanced courses. This 
may be done by computing either the 
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proportion of all students prepared by 


each instructor which obtains each 
of the different marks in advanced 
work, or the proportion of all stu- 
dents obtaining each mark in ad- 
vanced courses which was derived 
from each introductory section. 

Of the advanced students who were 
derived from a certain elementary 
section, $9 per cent made 4 and B 
marks in advanced courses, and g per 
cent D and E marks, which may be 
compared to the figures for students 
from another section which were 61 
and 14, and to the averages for the 
department which were 58 and 11, 
respectively. Stated in another way, 
of all 4 and B marks in advanced 
work, 18 per cent were obtained by 
students from a section whose mem- 
bers accounted for 18 per cent of the 
advanced enrollment; yet, of all D 
and E marks, these students obtained 
only 13 per cent. The students 
derived from another section, which 
also accounted for 18 per cent of the 
advanced enrollment, also obtained 
18 per cent of the 4 and B marks, but 
23 per cent of the D and E marks 
given in advanced courses. 

This procedure results in a quanti- 
tative expression of qualitative differ- 
ences among students prepared by 
different instructors. Of course, in 
the interpretation of such discrep- 
ancies the objections already listed 
should be kept in mind. Only when 
the introductory sections represent 
comparable groups do these differ- 
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ences become significant and indi. 
cative. In combination with the 
purely quantitative measure of the 
number of advanced courses taken 
by the students prepared by each 
instructor, this information is highly 
important as an indication of the type 
of advanced students derived from 
the different introductory sections. 
The suggested technique provides 
a composite picture of the effective. 
ness of teaching introductory courses 
in terms of the number and type of 
students prepared for advanced work 
and the quantity and quality of the 
advanced work done by them. If 
used with the proper precautions 
and interpreted with discretion, this 
method measures at least one of 
the aspects of teaching success. Its 
principal advantages are that the 
data can be obtained with little 
difficulty, that it possesses a high 
degree of objectivity, and that it 
affords a direct means of rating and 
ranking the individual instructors in a 
department. Its chief disadvantages 
are that it can be used only to 
evaluate introductory instruction, and 
that it fails to eliminate many of the 
extraneous factors which have made 
previously proposed methods ineffect- 
ive. It must be stated emphatically, 
however, that its purpose is merely to 
disclose a factual situation and in no 
sense to attempt a causal explanation 
of individual differences with respect 
to the effectiveness of teaching intro- 
ductory courses. [Vol. IX, No. 2] 
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Are Seniors More Intelligent 
Than Freshmen?’ 


When does the average student 
reach intellectual maturity? The pre- 
vailing view apparently differs little 
fom that held twenty years ago: 
when Seniors are found whose scores 
are higher than those of Freshmen, 
the superiority is usually attributed 
to the factor of selection. 

The scores made on the Ohio State 
University Psychological Examina- 
tion by Oberlin Seniors have been 
compared with their freshman scores. 
Two classes, 1930 and 1933, totaling 
176 men and 227 women, were studied, 
having the mean age of 18 years 2.25 
months. The Psychological Examina- 
tion has five parts: arithmetic, syn- 
onyms-antonyms vocabulary, verbal 
analogies, number series, and reading 
comprehension. The scores were trans- 
muted into centiles, using the state 
freshman norms, in order to equate 
the scales for variations in difficulty. 

The principal finding of this study 
is that there is a significant improve- 
ment in the mean total score. The 
mean score of rights for the 403 
students as Freshmen was 73; as 
Seniors, it was 84. The mean gain was 
11, and the critical ratio of the 
freshman-senior difference, 7.4. Here, 
then, is evidence of real improvement 
in intelligence-test scores which is not 


Reported by L. D. Hartson, Oberlin College. 
See also, “Does College Training Influence Test 
Intelligence?” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVII (October, 1936), pp. 481-91. 


a result of the factor of selection, in 
as much as the students of the two 
groups were identical. The subjects 
of our study were, to be sure, selected 
in two ways: they were as Freshmen 
superior to the general run of stu- 
dents, for their mean score was 
nearly the equivalent of the Q; of 
Ohio Freshmen; and they were a 
superior sample of these superior 
Freshmen. The mean score of the 
original seven hundred students in the 
two classes was 68. The mean score 
for the 297 who fell behind or trans- 
ferred from Oberlin was 62. When 
this is compared with 73, which rep- 
resents the mean score of those who 
persisted, there is a difference in favor 
of those who remained in Oberlin of 
11, which has a critical ratio of 5.7 
and is therefore dependable. 

The question may be asked, Since 
the Oberlin students are a more select 
group than the general run of stu- 
dents, do not the originally more 
capable improve more than the less 
capable? The greatest improvement 
is found with those who originally 
scored in the 21-30 decile,’ though 
their gain was not materially greater 
than that of the lowest decile group. 
Above the third decile the curve 
slopes down rather uniformly from 
33-21 to 2.82 points of improvement. 
It is clear that those who gained 
most were those who originally scored 
low. Inspection of the table of losses 
shows that there were none in the 
lowest three deciles who made lower 
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scores as Seniors, and that 46 of the 50 
students whose senior scores were 
lower than their freshman scores were 
originally in the upper half of the 
state distribution. It is clearly a 
mistake if any one supposes that even 
the less capable of such Freshmen as 
matriculate in our better colleges are 
so mature intellectually as to be 
incapable of improving their intel- 
ligence-test scores. 

The findings of this study show 
above the lowest level a negative 
correlation between initial score and 
amount of improvement. The scores 
of the men were reliably higher than 
those of the women in arithmetic—13 
points higher in the freshman year and 
21 higher in the senior year. In the 
number series the men again made 
reliably higher scores than did the 
women—13 higher as Freshmen and 
10 as Seniors. The women, on the 
other hand, made reliably higher 
scores in verbal analogies—s higher as 
Freshmen and 6 as Seniors. 

The restriction of attention to total 
scores masks the more significant of 
the contrasts between groups classi- 
fied according to major subjects which 
appear when the tests of the Psycho- 
logical Examination are treated indi- 
vidually. First, definite reciprocal 
relationships exist between the two 
tests which employ numbers and 
between the two tests which use 
verbal symbols. In the former, the 
superior records are made by the 
students majoring in mathematics and 
sciences; and in the latter, by the 
students specializing in language and 
literature. The former are the only 
groups, if we except the small group 
in philosophy-Bible, whose intelli- 
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gence in handling numbers improved, 
whereas the latter had less “arith. 
metical intelligence”’ after three years 
in college than when they entered, 
On the other hand, the foreign. 
language majors not only showed 
initial superiority in the vocabulary 
tests, but the most significant im- 
provement, by increasing the reli- 
ability of their superiority. Just the 
opposite happened to the mathemati- 
cians, who, while rising to first place 
in the arithmetic tests, dropped to 
eleventh in both tests involving vocab- 
ulary. The English majors, in milder 
degree, showed the tendencies char- 
acteristic of the foreign-language 
students. Second, there is no part of 
this examination to which the genius 
of the students of physical education, 
music, and fine arts is well adapted. 
The physical-education students make 
their best records in arithmetic, but 
the senior mean is lower than the 
freshman score; in the number series 
they also lost ground. Although they 
gained 10 points each in synonyms- 
antonyms and reading comprehen- 
sion, the reliability of their inferior 
status increased. And even in verbal 
analogies, in which they reduced the 
gap separating them from the other 
groups, their senior score is lower 
than the general freshman mean. 
The music-fine-arts group resembles 
the physical-education group not only 
in reading comprehension but also in 
arithmetic. In both tests they not 
only continue to score low (below all 
groups except physical education and 
sociology), but the reliability figures 
increase. 

There is thus apparent a definite 
relationship between the test scores 
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and the character of the student’s 
training. None of the tests has a close 
relationship to the specialized courses 
which differentiate the physical-edu- 
cation and the music-fine-arts majors. 
On the other hand, there is a definite 
relationship between mathematics and 
number tests and between the lan- 
guages and vocabulary tests. Since 
all of the courses obviously involve 
training in reading comprehension, 
the content of this test is represen- 
tative of a variety of subjects and does 
not favor any particular major. It is 
significant, therefore, that the con- 
trast between major groups in reading- 
comprehension scores is less in the 
senior than in the freshman year. 

There was also an improvement 
with respect to the accuracy of the 
work, amounting to 14 centile points 
for the men and 1g for the women. As 
arule, the generalizations made con- 
cerning the rights scores apply here 
with even greater emphasis: the groups 
(mathematics-sciences) which did well 
in the tests employing numerical sym- 
bols made low accuracy scores in the 
vocabulary tests; whereas the lan- 
guage and English groups, which 
scored high in vocabulary, displayed 
exceptional inaccuracy in their senior 
number work. In four-fifths of the 
cases a gain in accuracy was reflected 
in a gain in rights scores. In one 
senior group, 12 per cent improved 
their rights scores though their work 
was more inaccurate, while g per cent 
were more accurate at the expense of 
their total scores. Evidently in tests 
with time limits it pays to be accurate, 
but not to ponder long over the more 
time-consuming bafflements. 

The most important generalization 


IO! 


to be drawn from this study is that 
improvement in intellectual abilities 
continues during college in the sub- 
jects in which that experience pro- 
vides exercise. Continued maturation 
is not a general process of unfoldment 
of inner capacities, which occurs inde- 
pendently of particular training. In 
some abilities, such as arithmetical, 
Freshmen are more intelligent than 
Seniors; but in processes involving 
the dependence upon mastery of verbal 
symbols, intelligence continues to 
grow with practice, at least until the 
senior year. 


Educational Program 
at Bethany’ 


The college curriculum at Bethany 
College recognizes a lower division, 
consisting of the work of the tradi- 
tional first and second years, and an 
upper division, consisting of the work 
of the traditional third and fourth 
years. The work of the lower division 
is intended to complete what is 
usually termed a “general education,” 
and it represents the undergirding 
of the student’s cultural and aca- 
demic experience. It is based on the 
belief that the student should become 
familiar with different fields of knowl- 
edge to the end that he may select 
wisely the field for specialization. In 
the lower division the prescribed 
courses for graduation must be satis- 
fied and various other requirements 
met. The major subject must be 
elected and at least the first work 
undertaken in this division. A gen- 
eral-survey examination is required 
at the end of the lower-division work. 


*Reported by Dean Kirkpatrick, Bethany College. 
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This examination is given under the 
direction of the Committee on Meas- 
urement and Guidance of the American 
Council on Education. 

The instructional plan of the college 
is set so that students may be treated 
as individuals with differences in 
experience, attitudes, and interests. 
During the first two years, there are 
frequent individual conferences on 
the progress of students in their 
courses, projects of study they have 
undertaken, and papers they have 
written. During the last two years 
independent work is given even greater 
importance. In regular courses the 
writing of papers upon projects in- 
volving independent research and 
critical thinking is emphasized, and 
conferences upon these papers involve 
close discussion with instructors as to 
content, soundness, and effectiveness 
of the student’s work. Special courses 
of individual study may be planned 
for reading and research in materials 
not covered by the formal courses, 
and in the laboratories independent 
research is promoted. Systematic 
reading and scientific work during 
the summers are encouraged, and 
occasionally these form part of a 
student’s formal program. 

The college strives to be a democ- 
racy of teaching and learning, in 
which the give and take of discussion 
between students and instructors in 
frequent group conferences, in indi- 
vidual tutorial work, and in the 
laboratories, encourages the develop- 
ment of the student’s judgment and 
critical insight. Problems are freely 
and concretely discussed in an atmos- 
phere of lively criticism. The facilities 
of the library and the laboratories are 
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such as to enable students to go far 
in independent exploration of various 
fields. The undergraduate character 
of the college, a small student body, 
and a relatively large faculty primarily 
interested in teaching contribute to 
effective intellectual activity. 

In the upper division, all students 
work directly under the professor in 
charge of the major subject. The 
teaching procedures and materials 
give emphasis to individual initiative 
and concentrated work. The stu- 
dent’s work is library and laboratory 
centered. Extensive reading, prob- 
lems, and seminars are all a part of 
the procedure in the upper division. 

Students are expected to select their 
major and minor work in departments 
that offer adequate courses, and in the 
upper division a large part of the 
student’s program centers about this 
department and its allied fields. The 
major may be confined to the work of 
a single department, or related depart- 
ments may offer majors embracing 
work in each department, if the work 
is planned and administered as a 
homogeneous unit. 

Near the end of the senior year, as a 
final prerequisite to the degree, each 
student is required to pass a com- 
prehensive examination—written and 
oral—in his major subject, an exami- 
nation which tests the accomplish- 
ments of the student in the whole 
range of this major. The written 
part of the examination is given on 
two days. The oral part is given at 
some designated time by a committee 
from the faculty. No course exami- 
nations are required at the end of this 
final semester unless the student 1s 
not doing satisfactory work in a 
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course, Whereupon the instructor may 

uire the semester examination as a 
fnal evaluation. Seniors who pass 
the comprehensive examination with 
high credit are awarded their degrees 
“with distinction” in the major sub- 
ject. The only other marks given 
are “passed” and “‘failed.” 

Seniors who fail to pass the com- 


| prehensive examination, upon pay- 











ment of a suitable fee, are given a 
second opportunity, but only at the 
end of any subsequent semester and 
provided reasonable notice has been 
given to the Dean of the Faculty 
and the department head. Further 
opportunity to take this examination 
is given only by special vote of the 
faculty. A reading period of two 
weeks is set aside for all Seniors 
preceding the examination dates. 
Able faculty members serve as 
personal counselors to the first-year 
students, and they stand with each 
student until he has elected a major. 
These counselors, while ministering 
to all of the needs of the student, have 
as their most important function the 
interpretation and presentation of 
sound educational objectives. The 
professor in charge of the major 
subject becomes the student’s coun- 
selor when he elects a major. Thus 
the counseling service is continuous 
through all of the college years of the 
student. It is the aim of the faculty 
counselors to deal aggressively and 
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to the best of their ability with the 
personal and educational problems of 
each student. 

The chief officer in charge of stu- 
dent guidance and personnel adminis- 
tration is the Dean of Personnel. 
His office is intended to unite all the 
functions, activities, and records which 
relate themselves to the personal and 
educational development of individual 
students so that there may be an 
adequate understanding of their prob- 
lems and a planned solution for the 
same. The Dean of Personnel shares 
in the counseling activities, giving a 
major part of his time to confronting 
and dealing with individual students 
and their adjustment to the college 
experience and to the larger society. 
Students may use his office freely in 
all matters that concern their interests 
and life program. 

In addition to the usual records 
and procedures, Bethany College has 
maintained a fourfold program of the 
following for particular use in student 
guidance and personnel work: cumu- 
lative personnel records on which 
pertinent and accurate data concern- 
ing each student are arranged; a com- 
prehensive program of educational 
measurements by objective tests to 
determine achievement, interests, and 
aptitudes; vocational information for 
the self-guidance of students; and a 
health service with examination and 
consultation facilities. 
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Fotiowinc the example of a large 
number of other institutions, Williams 
College has abolished compulsory 
daily chapel attendance. For twenty 
years the undergraduates have been 
discussing the chapel problem and 
now the board of trustees has passed 
this new ruling. 


From June 30 to July 1, 1938, the 
University of Chicago will sponsor the 
Fifth Annual Conference on Business 
Education. The theme of the con- 
ference will be ‘‘ Business as a Social 
Institution.” 


Tue alumni of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology plan to raise a 
fund of $1,650,000 for the purpose of 
building one of the best athletic 
plants in the East. 


Less than one-tenth of one per cent 
of the college and university students 
of this country have been found to 
have syphilis, according to a report 
made to President Cloyd H. Marvin 
by Dr. Daniel Borden, health director 
of George Washington University. 


Tue University of Wisconsin has 
announced a reduction of its non- 
resident tuition fee. The present 
charge of $200, one of the highest in 
the country, is being reduced to a 
reciprocal fee with other states or to 
$100 per year, whichever is higher. 
The present plan, however, does not 
apply to freshman students entering 
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from other states but only to under. 
graduates who have obtained sopho- 
more standing and who have earned 
a 2.0 grade-point scholastic average, 
These grade-points are earned on a 
4-point scale, 2 points representing 
an average of C grade work. 


The Chairman of the Board of 
University Preachers at Harvard Uni- 
versity has announced in his annual 
report to President Conant that 
voluntary attendance at religious exer- 
cises totaled over fifty-five thousand 
during the past academic year, an 
increase of more than four thousand 
over the previous year. In his report 
the Chairman gives much credit for 
this increase to the new memorial 
church of the University. He con- 
siders the increase in attendance “a 
silent tribute to its memorial char- 
acter and a recognition of its effective 
simplicity as a building.” 


A vepartMENT in manners has just 
been created by Hunter College, the 
first in a public-supported university, 
according to Mrs. Katharine Bleecker 
Meigs who heads the department. It 
will be known as “‘the ABC of living, 
or conversation in the amenities, 
behavior and customs.” 


The Supreme Court of the State of 
Missouri early in December by unani- 
mous decision refused to grant a writ 
of mandamus to a colored student 
who sought to force the University of 
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Missouri to admit him to the School 
of Law. The Court ruled that the 
state provides equal higher education 
for colored people through Lincoln 
University and through the appropria- 
tion to pay tuition fees for college 
students in adjacent schools if Lincoln 
does not provide the courses they want. 


Tat State University of Iowa has 
announced three gifts totaling $11,250 
to be used for research purposes. 


A air of more than $250,000 will be 
received by Lehigh University under 
the terms of the will of Mrs. Mary 
Hayden Hansen. The fund will be 
used to establish a scholarship to be 
known as the James Clark Hayden 
Scholarship. 


Tae Carnegie Institute of Technology 
has received a gift of $300,000 from 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion, for the establishment of a chair 
of social problems, according to the 
announcement made by Robert E. 
Doherty, president of the Institute. 


Tae seventh annual Rocky Mountain 
Speech Conference, sponsored by the 
Department of Speech at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, will be held February 


17-19. 


Aw Enpowment of $1,000,000 has 
been received by the University of 
Michigan from the Horace H. Rack- 
ham and Mary A. Rackham Fund. 
The interest from the endowment is 
to be used for the cure and mitigation 


| of arthritis during the next five to ten 


years. A previous Rackham gift of 
$10,000 for the same purpose will be 
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merged into the amount available for 
the first year from the new Rackham 
arthritis research fund. Dr. Cyrus C. 
Sturgis is chairman of the arthritis 
research committee. 


Dwrine the academic year 1938-39, 
Duke University will celebrate its cen- 
tennial. Thirteen years ago Trinity 
College, established in 1838, became 
Duke University because of the large 
endowment left to the college by the 
late James B. Duke. The general 
theme of the celebration will be “One 
Hundred Years of Southern Educa- 
tion in the Service of the Nation.” 


A new president, Gordon Grady 
Singleton, has been inaugurated by 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, the 
oldest women’s college west of the 
Mississippi River. Mr. Singleton, 
who becomes the fifteenth president 
of the college, succeeds Mr. Hardy. 


Tue National Town and Country 
Club, a building of twenty-two stories, 
has just been purchased by Fenn Col- 
lege for $500,000. Completed in 1930 
but never occupied, the building cost 
$2,000,000 to erect. 


To succeep J. P. McConnell, D. W. 
Peters has been elected president of 
the Radford State Teachers College. 
Mr. Peters, who was formerly director 
of the division of instruction of the 
State Department of Education of the 
state of Virginia, assumed his new 
duties January I. 


Sruvents may work their way 
through college without affecting their 
scholastic standing, according to a 
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survey at Temple University con- 
ducted by Millard E. Gladfelter. Mr. 
Gladfelter found that NY4 employ- 
ment, as well as other types of 
student employment, did not inter- 
fere with the scholastic standing of 
the students. 


Thirty per cent of the students at 
Princeton University have been given 
financial assistance during the past 
academic year, according to the an- 
nual report of R. W. Warfield, director 
of the Bureau of Appointments and 
Student Employment. The total 
amount of assistance provided was 
$360,205. Seven hundred undergrad- 


uates were given assistance. 


A wew athletic code which bans 
football subsidies and recruiting but 
does not impose arbitrary restrictions 
on scholastic or financial aid to 
undergraduates has just been adopted 
by Cornell University. The code 
“provides for unqualified university 
control of all student aid, direct or 
indirect; bars so-called ‘transfer stu- 
dents’ from all intercollegiate com- 
petition and frowns upon prep school 
proselyting.” It is substantially the 
same as the “triple agreement” of 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 


A xnouncement comes from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania that recom- 
mendations have been made to the 
effect that undergraduates who fail 
to achieve and maintain a satis- 
factory standing in English in all 
phases of their university work may 
be barred from graduation until 
such deficiencies have been overcome. 
According to the plan, instructors in 
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all departments are to stress the 
importance of good written English. 


Errecrive through the academic 
year 1938-39, tuition fees at Syracuse 
University will be increased some. 
what over Io percent. In most of the 
undergraduate colleges the increase is 
from $335 to $375. In the College 
of Applied Science the increase is 
from $365 to $400. The College of 
Law and the School of Library 
Science continue at $335, and the 
College of Medicine at $500. Partially 
to meet these increases in rates, all 
special fees except those for matricula- 
tion, graduation, and excess hours 
will be abandoned. In the past, 
laboratory fees have been a sub- 
stantial source of revenue to the 
University, ranging from $2 to $24 
annually per student. 


Tue immediate task of educators is 
to persuade the American people that 
‘whole men’ are worth while,” com- 
ments President Dixon Ryan Fox, of 
Union College. President Fox believes 
the “ideal college would be an Inter- 
preter’s House where a young man 
might sample the various special 
interests of life and with slow delib- 
eration come to choose the most 
congenial to him.” 


Brooxwoop Co.tecr, for many 
years supported by the American 
labor movement, has closed. The 
college is alleged to have antagonized 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the C.I.O. The unions discov- 
ered that the students they sent to 
Brookwood were coming back to 
give their influence to left-wing activi- 
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ties within organized labor. Recently 
the American Federation of Labor 
investigated the college, and upon 
completion of the inquiry President 
William Green wrote to American 
Federation of Labor units instructing 
them to “withhold financial and 
moral support from Brookwood Col- 
lege.” The Lewis group of the labor 
movement came to similar conclusions. 

Friends of the college observed that 
Brookwood has never been financially 
supported by organized labor but has 
received most of its funds from 
wealthy liberals. Editorial writers, 
commenting upon the demise of the 
college, have concluded that the 
fate of Brookwood indicates that 
the American labor movement “‘is 
not today socialist and much less 
communist.” 


SpeaKinc recently at a public lecture 
at the University of Chicago, Dean 
Works recommended that Bachelors’ 
degrees be granted at the end of the 
junior-college period. This proposal 
follows the prediction made editorially 
in the JouRNAL oF HicHER Epvuca- 
TION in 1931.! 

Developing his thesis, Dean Works 
spoke in part as follows: 

Today there are a considerable number 
of colleges of liberal arts that do not have 
resources with which to maintain even a 
moderately good institution. These insti- 
tutions have been in difficulty for years. 
Their position is being made increasingly 
hard by the common requirement of the 
Master’s degree for secondary teaching. 

If this proposal to grant the Bachelor’s 


| degree at the end of the junior-college 


period were generally accepted, undoubt- 
edly a considerable number of these 
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colleges would become junior colleges. 
This would be much wiser than for them 
to continue as they are, or to attempt 
to offer the Master’s degree. It does not 
necessarily follow that an_ institution 
which has served society well should be 
continued after changed conditions no 
longer leave a place for it. 


Dean Works agreed that the greatest 
objection to the proposed change in 
the awarding of a Bachelor’s degree 
would be its effect on colleges of 
liberal arts which are not a part of a 
university, but contended that educa- 
tional changes are inevitable and that 
these institutions must respond to 
them. 


The basic forces that are influencing 
the development of the junior college 
are at work regardless of the level at 
which the degree is awarded. It seems 
probable that the independent college 
will continue to change in response to 
these forces, and the proposal that forms 
the theme of this discussion seems 
unlikely to have an adverse influence; it 
would only serve to clarify the relation- 
ship among our several types of higher 
institutions. 


Dean Works took the position that 
the award of the A.B. degree at the 
end of the junior-college period would 
untangle the present educational knot, 
caused by the rapid growth of the 
junior college and the significance the 
Master’s degree is beginning to assume. 


The first of the two most marked 
breaks in the scheme of higher education 
is at the end of the period of general 
education and the beginning of specializa- 
tion which by general acceptance in this 
country comes at the end of the junior 
college period. 

The second occurs at the transition 
from the mastery of a relatively restricted 
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field of knowledge to the attempt on the 
part of the student to demonstrate his 
ability to make an independent contribu- 
tion to knowledge in the special field. 
These two transition periods would appear 
to call for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
and the Master’s degree, respectively. 
The doctorate would come with the 
demonstration of ability to do independent 
research. 


Researcu in problems of dentistry 
was the largest beneficiary of grants 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for the current year, according 
to the annual report of Frederick P. 
Keppel, president of the Corporation, 
made public recently. Out of a total 
of $3,562,000 appropriated in the 
course of the year, $350,000 went to 
the Dental School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The grant was made in the 
hope of increasing the school’s facili- 
ties for research. 

Explaining an increase in the Cor- 
poration’s contributions for purposes 
of research, Mr. Keppel recalls the 
Corporation’s part in the original work 
leading to the discovery of insulin. 


In no activity is it more encouraging to 
observe the cumulative results of earlier 
grants than in research. Insulin, for 
instance, of which more than a million 
doses are now being administered through- 
out the world daily in the treatment of 
diabetes, its original purpose, is being 
used in new and wholly unanticipated 
ways with the promise of great usefulness 
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in the so-called shock treatment for cer. 
tain types of nervous disorders. 

The Corporation may safely go forward 
in confidence that there is no sounder 
philanthropic investment than the encour. 
agement of research, always assuming it 
has the capacity to find and follow good 
counsel as to individuals and projects, and 
assuming also that to be “good”’ this 
counsel will favor an occasional long shot 
as well as more conservative activities, 

There can be no question that in the 
aggregate the permanent funds in the 
United States now available for what 
may be termed constructive philanthropy, 
comprising research, scholarly inquiry, 
social and educational experiments and 
demonstrations, have already reached a 
level for which history shows no precedent, 
and that this level is rising. While one 
might well wish that these funds were 
somewhat differently divided, or might 
question some of the specific uses to 
which they are now being put, it may, 
nevertheless, be said with confidence that 
if the really exceptional enterprise or the 
exceptional individual is overlooked today, 
it is not because the necessary funds are 
not somewhere available. 


Great as the financial resources for 
research may be, says Mr. Keppel, 
progress in research still is primarily 
dependent on the individual. ‘Funds 
from whatever sources derived,” he 
says, “must always be secondary to 
the part played by the individual who 
has an idea and has also the requisite 
qualities to carry the idea through.” 
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Educational Radio Stations 
WNERSHIP of radio stations 


by educational institutions has 

proceeded in four stages, we 
are told by S. E. Frost, Jr., in a study 
supported by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, Edu- 
cation’s Own Stations, published by 
the University of Chicago Press. 

In 1895 Marconi constructed an 
instrument which could transmit sig- 
nals over a distance of one thousand 
feet or more. In 1896 he took out his 
first patent in England. During that 
year, and enthusiastically for twenty- 
five years thereafter, departments of 
physics and electrical engineering in 
many American colleges and universi- 
ties experimented with the new waves 
as physical phenomena. About 1921 
some of the stations began to broad- 
cast concerts and addresses as stunts, 
with great personal enthusiasm on the 
part of the broadcasters and equal 
patience on the part of admiring 
listeners. 

The idea of radio caught the imag- 
ination of the nation; everybody was 
broadcasting; and such confusion arose 
that Congress proceeded to license 
broadcasters and thus initiated the 
second phase in 1921. During this 
period, educational institutions applied 
in large numbers for wave bands. In 
four years the number of such licenses 
tose almost perpendicularly to the 
all-time high of 128. 

Those were the days of bold claims 
about the uses to which radio could be 
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put by colleges and _ universities. 
Master teachers might displace the 
average teacher as a leader of instruc- 
tion. Vast listening audiences were 
envisioned by extension departments. 
Courses offered on the air would whet 
the appetites of distant students and 
entice them to the campus to swell 
the resident enrollment. Here was a 
new ally of higher education. This 
second era closed in 1925. 

During the third period, beginning 
with 1926 and lasting till 1931, the 
number of licensed stations fell in a 
steep graphical curve from 128 to 52, 
a decrease of about 60 per cent. What 
happened was this: Commercial sta- 
tions began to pour millions into the 
development of stations and staffs, 
and their competition was keenly felt. 
They stole the show. Contrariwise, 
the educational stations had trouble 
in securing money for adequate equip- 
ment to meet competition. Professors 
lost their first enthusiasm about 
appearing at the microphone. The 
station staff found it extremely diffi- 
cult to supply the exacting time 
schedules. The Federal Radio Com- 
mission was felt by some institutions 
to favor the commercial stations in 
license matters and attractive hours at 
the expense of the less well-equipped 
educational stations. For these and 
other reasons, the slaughter of licenses 
was deadly. 

It now appears that the curve has 
flattened out. For the last six years 
there has been a total decline from 
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§2 to 38 stations, and it is believed 
that a plateau has been reached. The 
reasons are these. The educational 
stations are now owned by powerful 
educational institutions. Thirty-three 
of the thirty-eight licensed in 1937 
have been in existence more than ten 
years, and over half since 1922. More 
money is being provided for equip- 
ment. Talent is improving. Student 
workshops under competent instruct- 
ors are developing rapidly. Programs 
originating in educational studios are 
being occasionally used by commercial 
stations. All of these factors con- 
tribute to the longevity of educational 
stations. 
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For education and culture, this js 
fortunate. Whatever position one 
may take about the ability of com. 
mercial stations with a profit motive 
to care for the social and cultural 
needs of the nation, there is a growing 
place for the contributions of stations 
which can provide for minority groups 
without counting the silver in the till, 
which can experiment with programs 
which later may be used by commer- 
cial stations, and which in their 
workshops can train future broad- 
casters to earn their livings and 
perhaps sharpen the social sensitivity 
of commercial broadcasting. 


W. W. C. 
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A Summary 


Tue Wor.tp oF Science, dy F. Sherwood 
Taylor. New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1937. xvit+1064 pp. $3.75. 


This is another of those general books 
about science which have been appearing 
as evidence that adults either want to 
know or should know more about what 
modern science is. The author believes 
that the ““man in the street has a very 
fair idea of the meaning of the word 
science,” but that such a man is not sure 
that medicine and engineering are science 
and is “quite certain that politics, his- 
tory, art, religion, and the like are not.” 
In the long and excellent introduction the 
author discusses how science has affected 
and will affect men. He also attempts a 
classification of all sciences under the 
headings of pure science and applied 
science. Like other such attempts at 
arbitrary classification, this one does 
violence to the everlasting, unavoidable, 
and truly desirable interweaving of pure 
and applied science. Human interest in 
science may express itself in either pure 
or applied aspects, and usually sooner or 
later includes both. And such subjects as 
engineering, meteorology, and medicine, 
here called applied science, although 
certainly of supreme value in their appli- 
cations, are filled with the foundational 
materials of pure science. This reviewer 
doubts the usefulness of trying to prolong 
any general acceptance of such distinc- 
tions between pure and applied science. 

The body of the book presents The 
States of Matter, Power, Waves, Chem- 
istry, The Earth and Heavens, and Life. 
Within each part there is an essentially 
elementary presentation of the topics 
that are commonly found in textbooks 
dealing with the divisions of science. The 
treatment of physical and chemical mat- 
ters is much more extensive and intensive 
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than the parts dealing with biology 
and meteorology. The author seems to be 
more of a physical scientist than biologist. 
Note the following rather naive part- 
truths: 

“Plants do not appear to move or feel 
or feed—at least in the same sense as an 
animal.” A plant “may roughly be 
defined as an organism which can nourish 
itself on simple inorganic compounds. 
Animals must have proteins, carbohy- 
drates, fats and the like in their diet.” 

“The great Californian redwoods grow 
to 300 feet high—enormously the largest 
of living things—but unless some material 
stronger than wood were evolved, they 
could grow no larger without breaking by 
their own weight.” 

It is clear that one who attempts to 
deal with all science attempts what is 
well-nigh impossible. Also, it seems likely 
that the general nonscientific reader 
would not be greatly harmed by faulty 
general statements which are true of 
many, but not of all, cases covered by 
statements such as those quoted. But 
from a scientist’s point of view, even so 
huge a compilation of valuable informa- 
tion as here presented should have had 
that careful chachites by specialists which 
might have guarded against erroneous 
implications in some of the topics treated. 

Oris W. CALDWELL 
New Milford, Connecticut 


Equality or Equity 

EpuCATION AND THE CLASS STRUGGLE: A 
CriticAL ExAMINATION OF THE LIB- 
ERAL EpUCATOR’S PROGRAM FOR SOCIAL 
Reconstruction, dy Zalmen Slesinger. 
New York: Covici Friede, 1937. viit+ 
312 pp. $3.00. 
This is an honest book, closely argued, 


clear as a bell—as good a statement as 
anyone could desire of the Marxist posi- 
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tion on social reconstruction and the part 
to be played by education in bringing it 
about. Mr. Slesinger recommends prop- 
aganda for the purpose of fomenting social 
revolution, but he uses none himself in 
this volume. He avoids even literary 
graces; yet his book cannot fail to be 
exciting to any teacher or citizen who 
cares about what happens to democracy 
in America. It drives een relentlessly 
toward the conclusion that the planning 
of a new social order (if it is to be rad- 
ically new, that is, a collective, one-class 
society without private property) can 
hope for little from democratic processes, 
including the socializing or liberalizing of 
education. 

W. H. Kilpatrick contributes an Intro- 
duction, in which he indicates that the 
book was first offered as a doctoral dis- 
sertation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and that those whose opinions 
it attacks (Mr. Kilpatrick among them) 
felt that it should in fairness be presented 
before “the public bar of reason.” Per- 
haps Mr. Kilpatrick and Mr. Counts have 
replied to Mr. Slesinger before the same 
bar; but if so, I have not had, for this 
review, the good fortune to see their 
counterargument. 

My own reaction to “the case of Sles- 
inger vs. the liberal educators” is that 
both, as the book presents their respective 
contentions, have overlooked the crucial 
point. It is not enough to agree that 
competitive capitalism and the profit- 
motive and the protection of property 
rights have produced evils. We must 
know what we are after. The liberal 
educators, as Mr. Slesinger expounds 
their views, do not say that they want to 
get rid of private property and set up an 
equalitarian state. Mr. Slesinger wants 
to do just that; but he does not prove 
that such a state would not leave us worse 
off than we are now. He assumes that 
economic equality and a proletarian cul- 
ture are desirable; and he offers proof 
of a class structure and a class struggle 
in America, and presents plans (only 
indirectly dependent on education) for 
bringing the masses to the point of seizing 
political power by force. Neither party 
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to the argument really examines equality 
as an end to be attained. The liberal 
educators hint at it; Mr. Slesinger 
assumes that it is desirable. “A new 
social order” would seem to mean to the 
liberals a juster and more abundant life 
but not on that account a completely 
communistic economy; to their opponent 
it definitely means communism, but he 
does not justify his faith that communism 
would bring either justice or abundance. 
Nor does he say a word against the sac. 
rifice of human values involved in violence 
and its aftermaths. 

As I see it, those who want a better 
world must fix their minds on what that 
world can, may, or must be like. And the 
main point seems to me to be equality. 
If the liberals want equity but do not see 
how a violent proletarian revolution to 
enforce equality will help to produce 
equity, I must stand on their side. Mr. 
Slesinger will convince many educators 
that there is less democracy in America 
than they thought there was. They will 
hope and believe, however, that his pro- 
posals for getting rid of democracy 
altogether may continue to be resisted 
and rejected. 

Henry W. Ho.mes 
Harvard University 


Bridging the Chasm 


PLANNING FOR COLLEGE, by Max McConn. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1937. v+267 pp. $2.00. 


As the opening of each academic year 
approaches, we find many American 
aspirants for college training and their 
parents trying to interpret the academic 
terminology of college catalogues in terms 
of their own lay understanding of the 
prospective student’s qualifications. The 
author of this most timely book has 
rendered a great service in bridging the 
chasm between academic statement of pre- 
requisites for college entrance and the 
layman’s understanding by writing these 
264 pages of common horse sense. 

Being within the magic circle of a 
much respected college, he naturally 
assumes the necessity of conforming to 
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academic requirements. Without dis- 
crediting either his colleagues or their 
academic requirements, he nevertheless 
achieves the real result of convincing 
the reader that the college is “fine for 
those for whom it is fine.” With this 
comprehending outlook he presents many 
facts that will help you decide whether 
going to college is the best thing to do 
under your own peculiar circumstances. 
These, used as he suggests, will be most 
helpful to all who — his major 
remise, namely, that the results of 
college work depend more on the inner 
talents of the students than on the 
mechanics of the institution. 

In accord with this thesis, he first gives 
three major criteria by which one can 
discover whether he or she “possesses or 
lacks the capacities which it is necessary 
to have in order to profit to any worth- 
while extent by going to college.” These 
three are bookish aptitude, intellectual 
interest in something, capacity for self- 
direction. He then gives some thirty 
pages of details to show you how you can 
find out whether you possess these 
essential characteristics or not. Having 
settled this point to your own satis- 
faction, the rest of the book tells you how 
to operate to get the maximum benefit 
from college work. 

In addition to its value to perplexed 
laymen—parents and students—the book 
has also great potential value for pro- 
fessional educators. One notes that fifty- 
two pages of the total two hundred 
sixty-four are given to detailed descrip- 
tions of the “defense mechanisms” which 
school men themselves have built—accred- 
iting associations, entrance requirements, 
academic credits, and the like. This 
may lead educators to question whether 
the elaborate system thus revealed is the 
best possible system through which to 
discover and foster the latent talents of 
the greatest possible number of our 
youth, for many young people of talent 
and genius cannot comply with many of 
the regulations of po ll entrance as 
now set up. The book may therefore 
serve as a challenge to college faculties 
to undertake a continuing experimental 
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modification of academic requirements to 
the end that the system emphasize 
service to talented youth rather than the 
academic respectability of institutions. 
C. R. Mann 
American Council on Education 


From Annual Reports 


Tue Rise or A University: THE Later 
Days or Otp Cotumsia COLLEGE 
(Volume I) from the Annual Reports of 
Frederick A.P. Barnard. Tue Univer- 
siry In Action (Volume II) from the 
Annual Reports of Nicholas Murray 
Butler. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. xvi+5I5 pp. 
$3.75. 


The annual reports of university presi- 
dents stand out prominently among the 
more important writings in higher educa- 
tion. Almost as valuable as reading the 
official history of Harvard University, for 
example, are perusals of the annual dis- 
cussions of Presidents Eliot and Lowell. 
Through the pages of these reports one 
follows the flow of ideas which changed 
Harvard from a small college during the 
middle of the nineteenth century to one 
of the most important educational founda- 
tions in the history of the world. 

The same generalization holds for 
Columbia University. The two volumes 
being reviewed bring together significant 

assages from the annual reports of 

.A.P. Barnard, president of Columbia 
from 1864 to 1889, and President Nicholas 
Murray Butler who still holds the office 
which he assumed in 1902. Dean Russell, 
of Teachers College, Columbia, has read 
through all the annual reports of President 
Barnard and has brought together in one 
volume that educational leader’s dis- 
cussions of the problems which Columbia 
faced in his day. President E. C. Elliott, 
of Purdue, has done the same for the 
reports of President Nicholas Murray 
Butler through the year 1935. 

Both for the historian and for the 
administrator, these volumes are of 
unusual significance. When Barnard took 
office in 1864, Columbia enrolled hardly 
more than a hundred students, in contrast 
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with the more than thirty thousand now 
registered. In these reports one may 
trace this stupendous development. The 
Barnard volume includes long and sig- 
nificant discussions of the development of 
the elective system, the conflict between 
the classics and science, the early strug- 
gles over the recognition of intercollegiate 
athletics, the rise of education for women, 
the development of professional educa- 
tion, and, perhaps more important than 
all else, the development of the graduate 
and professional units of Columbia. 

The Butler volume carries on many of 
these same discussions, but includes 
observations upon problems which did 
not come into focus until the twentieth 
century. Thus President Butler has much 
to say about university government, 
the finances of higher education, college 
admissions, and the like. Certainly 
every student of higher education should 
own these volumes and every scholarly 
president should read them carefully. 

W. H. Cow.Ley 
Ohio State University 


An Excellent Guide 


INSTITUTIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT, 
by J. G. Umstattd and others. Detroit, 
Michigan: Wayne University, 1937. 
vii +238 pp. 


The test of whether any professional 
school is doing its work well lies in what 
its graduates do in actual positions. 
Placement of graduates, therefore, is 
as important as selection and advisement 
of students. In most schools of educa- 
tion placement centers in what is usually 
known as the placement bureau. Con- 
sidering the importance of the placement 
function, there has been a singularly 
small amount of professional literature 
dealing with the subject. This lack, 
fortunately, has just been remedied by 
the publication of a volume under the 
auspices of the National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association. 

The volume is comprised of chapters 
on various aspects of teacher placement 
as these aspects are seen by administrative 
and placement officers in various schools 
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of education and _ teachers’ colleges 
Among the problems discussed by the 
authors, in addition to the technical 
details of administration, office arrange. 
ment, credentials, and counseling, there 
are two of primary importance: the need 
for high professional standards in the 
placement office, and the fundamental 
problem of supply and demand of 
teachers and school administrators. 

This problem of supply and demand js 
treated clearly and helpfully by Earl W, 
Anderson. Specific findings listed by 
him will be helpful to those who plan to 
advance in a career of education. Unfor- 
tunately, the scope of the book does not 
include the important economic and 
political forces which govern supply and 
demand. 

The volume sets forth in Ralph F, 
Strebel’s chapter qualifications for a 
placement director: first, he must be an 
educator whose training and experience 
are equal to those of other major staff 
members; second, he should hold pro- 
fessional rank in his institution, preferably 
full professor or associate professor, in 
order that he may have the proper 
influence with his colleagues; third, he 
should have an interest in and an ability 
to do research; fourth, since much of his 
work centers around the problem of 
making personal contacts he should have 
the ability to meet people well; fifth, he 
should be a good office manager with 
high-grade administrative ability; sixth, 
he should be a keen analyst of human 
nature; seventh, he should understand 
the fundamental principles of guidance 
and have the ability to apply them in 
dealing with students; and eighth, he 
should be genuinely professional in all of 
his relationships with school employers 
and his colleagues. 

Problems which come daily to a place- 
ment executive give some idea of the 
wisdom needed by one in this position. 
A number are cited in the volume. 

The volume makes clear by repeated 
implication that the reputation of the 
institution and its professors depends 
upon the placement of ts graduates. Let 
any institution become known for being 
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interested in itself than in education 

and it follows that as its placement 

res go up, its professional reputation 
down. 

In short, a placement bureau must 
know the many fields which the institu- 
tion serves; must know their needs; must 
york fairly, honestly, and professionally 
to fill those needs; must collaborate with 
administration and faculty in selection 
and advisement of students who can 
successfully meet the needs of the field. 
This excellent volume is the best guide 
to date to effective professional accom- 
plishment in placement. Later editions, 
itis to be hoped, will make clearer the 
fundamental forces which determine sup- 

y and demand and will give more 
emphasis to the fact that good placement 
must correlate with high professional 
standards of selection and advisement 
of students. 

Crype R. MILLER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Thought Provoking 


PERSONALITY AND THE CULTURAL Part- 
TERN, by James S. Plant. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1937. x+414pp. 
$2.50. 


This is a “must” book for all who 
are seriously endeavoring to understand 
children’s behavior. It is particularly 
important for those interested in the 
implications for mental hygiene of the new 
patterns in social institutions and pro- 
cesses. The book derives much strength 
and originality from the fact that its 
author is not one of those persons who 
try to fit all phenomena into already 
developed explanatory hypotheses; rather 
he feels the obligation and the desire 
continuously to re-evaluate his own 
concepts against the facts actually experi- 
enced in his work. 

Mr. Plant regards portions of the 
personality as highly resistant to change. 
Among these he places alertness, com- 
plexity, pliability, temperament, and 
cadence. He also believes that certain 
basic attitudes become relatively fixed 
early in life and thereafter color most 
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of our behavior. Among these are atti- 
tudes toward security, attitudes about 
reality, and attitudes about authority. 
“The rest of the personality is in the 
closest of inter-flowing relationships with 
its environment, the material of which, 
however, it makes every attempt to 
select and alter on the basis of . . . the 
problems which it is trying to work out.” 

Psychiatrists hold certain conditions 
to be essential to healthy individual 
development. Among these “personality 
needs” the author cites security, extra- 
version, the inviolability of the self, 
personal integration, and the family 
matrix. Some of these needs seem defi- 
nitely threatened by developing cultural 
patterns. This raises questions: first, 
whether these cultural changes must 
inevitably result in a great increase in 
serious maladjustments; second, whether 
psychiatrists must redefine personality 
needs; third, whether compensatory mech- 
anisms are being developed which permit 
people to escape serious maladjustment 
despite loner changes. 

Mr. Plant does not expect the solution 
of human problems by psychiatric magic 
or by the advent of any social millenium; 
rather he proposes that people learn to 
recognize and live with their problems, 
finding happiness in progress toward 
solution. “The individual . . . soon finds 
that he has certain problems to solve 
. . . adjustment is fo problems not of 
problems—to the fact that one is in the 
midst of unstable and dynamic issues, not 
to an issue-free situation.” 

The thesis is presented that tensions 
may be eased more extensively and more 
effectively by appropriate social changes 
than by “curing” the maladjustments 
due to technological advancement. Citing 
the fact that the central preoccupations of 
society do change, the author notes that 
the world has witnessed God-centered 
cultures, family-centered cultures, state- 
centered cultures, and _profit-centered 
cultures. He feels that there are signs 
of a change in the basic orientation of our 
American culture toward concern for the 
welfare of the individual. Education 
plays an important réle in this adaptation 
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of society to meet human needs. Its 
primary responsibility is to prepare 
people to meet change and Mr. Plant 
makes six concrete suggestions as to how 
this may be accomplished. 

To all who are tired of discussions 
phrased in the stultified clichés of educa- 
tionists or in the technical jargon of 
psychiatrists, Mr. Plant’s book will 
appeal through its freshness of state- 
ment. To all who enjoy being stimulated 
by looking at common problems from new 
perspectives it will provide an immense 
amount of food for thought. 

DaniEt A. Prescotr 
Rutgers University 


A Sympathetic Statement 


So.tvinc PERsoNAL Prosiems, é4y Har- 
rison Sacket Elliott and Grace Loucks 
Elliott. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1936. viit+321 pp. $2.00. 


The outstanding characteristic of Mr. 
and Mrs. Elliott’s contribution is its 
simple, direct common sense. Based as 
it is on an elaborate and complex back- 
ground of knowledge of psychology and 
its allied fields, it is truly remarkable to 
find so compact and clear a statement of 
the many problems involved in_per- 
sonality development. The other char- 
acteristic which will commend it to all 
personnel workers is its sane careful 
statement of several points of view. 
The authors have so thoroughly studied 
and sympathetically presented several 
points of view that the reader has the 
advantage of a symposium of them. 

It is not extravagantly or pictur- 
esquely written. Indeed, the authors 
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have so rigidly excluded all technical and 
picturesque terms that the appeal to the 
reader lies almost exclusively in the fact 
that the problems presented lie wel] 
within the normal group and hence are 
common to all of us. 

Their first chapter, for instance, is a 
simple but compact statement of the 
place and problems of the average 
individual in the social situation. The 
second chapter gives a swiftly moving 
insight into personal development from 
infancy to old age. The next four 
chapters cover the major digressions 
from the normal development, but con- 
sistently convey a feeling of normalcy 
and successful outcome. In Chapter vn 
the development of self-direction is dis- 
cussed as the basic problem, and in the 
three succeeding chapters the problems 
of adjustment within the family, sex and 
marriage, and the significance of the 
choice of a vocation and of avocations are 
carefully discussed. 

The last half of the book attacks the 
problems of the counselor. These com- 
prise a discussion of the opportunity and 
function of the counselor, various methods 
that may be used in counseling, types of 
problems met with remedial techniques, 
and the possible co-operation of the 
various types of experts who can assist 
the counselor. The book closes with an 
intensely interesting discussion of religion 
and counseling. Again one is_ struck 
by the clarity and courage of the authors 
in presenting a thorough and sympathetic 
statement of several widely differing 
points of view. 

Eucenie A, LEonaRD 
San Francisco Junior College 














